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LA SALLE PLEYEL, Paris 


Where Paray conducted the 
Lamoureux Orchestra 
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THEATRE DU CHATELET, Paris 


Where Paray conducted the 
Concerts Colonne 

















PAUL PARAY, Conductor The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
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EXCELSIOR 
SYMPHONY GRAND 
$1700 





EXCELSIOR 
SYMPHONY ARTIST 
$1550 





EXCELSIOR 
SYMPHONY CONSOLE 


EXCELSIOR 
SYMPHONY 
BABY GRAND 
$1125 





ART VAN DAMME 


is the creator of an 

Original style that has 
revolutionized accordion 
techniques in swing and 
ballad. Hear Art, his 
Excelsior and his quintet, 

on radio and TV networks. 
Write Excelsior, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, for 
free "Album of Stars." 
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Buddy De Franco 


Winner of the Metronome 
and Down Beat polls 
1949-1950-1951-1952 























of the new generation of clarinetists 


BUDDY DE FRANCO is representative ¢ 


—sincere young artists unfettered by tradition and keenly aware of what fine clarinet playing 


¢ 


should and can be. It is for such as you that the Leblanc Symphonie was created 


‘ , {3s . , 
—to help you broaden your musical horizons, ‘jamal to bring you a new concept of freedom, relaxation 
= = 


and confidence in your playing. If you have yet to try this inspiring clarinetist’s clarinet, 


there is a thrilling experience in store for you. \ Plan to visit your Leblanc dealer soon! 
4 


Hear Buddy and his Leblanc 
on M-G-M Records 


Write for-Your Free Copy 
of the New De Franco Book 


Listen to M-G-M’s exciting new LP Buddy’s “New Approach to Modern 
album “The New King of the Clarinet” Music” contains a revealing analysis of 
including Sweet Georgia Brown, Gone With all the principal Jazz idioms from 
The Wind, Lover Come Back to Me, Sophisticated Dixieland through Be-Bop and beyond. 
Lady, I Got It Bad, The Way You Look Tonight At your Leblanc dealer's, or write 
. also on 45 and 78 r.p.m. Leblanc, Kenosha 5, Wisconsin. 
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WALTZ FAVORITES 


COMBO-ORKS 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 





Arranged by PAUL HILL 


Eb— nook FOR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (9) 
Bb— Book jo TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 
Gu BOOK FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 


VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE. 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
© PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS 


Contents 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM SLEEP 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING WOULD YOU 


LOVELY LADY 

KALUA LULLABY 

HONEST AND TRULY 
FOREVER AND A DAY 
ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
ZING ZING-ZOOM ZOOM 


LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR 
I'M SORRY | MADE YOU CRY 
IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY 
DROWSY WATERS 

HONOLULU EYES 

ISLE D'AMOUR 


BLUE HAWAII THE WEST, A NEST AND YOU 
GOOD NIGHT WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
DREAMING DOWN THE RIVER OF GOLDEN DREAMS 


WHILE WE DANCED AT THE MARDI GRAS 
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PAUL WEIRICK 


can now supply you with his own 
special type of score paper .... 


SCORE-RITE. 


THE “MODERNE” SCORE PAPER 
$1.65 Postpaid 


Score-Rite No.2. For any com- 
bination up to 6 Woodwinds, | 
Horn, 6 Brass, Drums, Voice, | 
Violins, Viola, Cello or Guitar, Harp, Piano, A B C D Violins, | 
Bass. Viola, Cello or Guitar, Bass. | 


Both Types Are in Pads Containing 50 Sheets Per Pad, Size 11” x 17” 


Score-Rite No. 1. For any 
combination up to 5 Saxes, 
6 Brass, Drums, Voice, Piano, 


1. TRANSPOSITION AND RANGE OF ALL INSTRUMENTS USED IN A LARGE 
ORCHESTRA—On inside of protective cover. 

2. SPACING BETWEEN STAVES—Adapted to range of individual instruments. 

3. PROTECTIVE COVER FOR EACH PAD—Made of light cardboard. 

4. EXTRA FINE QUALITY PAPER. : 


PAUL WEIRICK 
67 Gladstone Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Please send me_ pads of SCORE-RITE No. 1, and. 
SCORE-RITE No. 2. Enclosed you will find money order or check for $________. 


pads of 
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175 West Washington Street 
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ee _, A re Vice-President 
900 Continental Bldg., 408 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, California 


LEO CLUESMANN .........ccccssssssseeee Secretary 


220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


MARRY J. STEERER. cccccccccccccccecccocces Treasurer 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 





Executive Committee 


HERMAN D. KENIN........ 359 S. W. Morrison St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


GEORGE V. CLANCY.......... 5562 Second Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


STANLEY BALLARD 32 Glenwood Ave. 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


WILLIAM J. HARRIS.............. 1918 Live Oak St. 


Dallas 1. Texas 


WALTER M. MURDOCH................ 279 Yonge St. 





Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 








and you'll 
know why 





fop names in Jive 
and Long Hair 


MULTI-SPEED 


PENTRON 


TAPE RECORDER 


Preferred for its Purity of Tone and 
Versatility — Features Found Only 
in Much More Costly Recorders. 


Uses Full Width (single track) 
Heads for Broadcast Use 


Heads are easily interchangeable from dual to 
single track. Removable poles save head replace- 
ment costs; replace as simply as a phono needle. 


Over 4 Hours Record-Playback—10'/2" ree! adapter 
converts Pentron for 2400’ NAB hub broadcast 
reels. 


Uses all reel sizes. 


Recorder $179.50 list 
Adapter $ 30.00 list 


See... Hear at ROOM 668 Audio Fair, 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles! 


THE PENTRON corp. 


221-M East Cullerton St., Chicago 16, Ill 


Send FREE bulletins, local demonstration source 
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Like all fine workmen, good musicians 
also need good tools, to make the most 
of their artistry. When you invest 
in a Reynolds, as Max Pottag, John McKay 
and Gene Sherry say, “You get the 


very finest in the world!” 




















Gibson, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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OF VITAL CONCERN 


The Lester Petrillo Memorial Fund is 
a permanent and continuing fund. Its 
existence depends entirely upon our 
locals and members. 











Steel Union Books Symphonic Music 


BY HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Reprinted from the New York Times of Sun- 
day, November 30, 1952. Copyright, the New 
York Times—Datelined Pittsburgh. 
NOVEL experiment to take symphonic 
music played by a live orchestra under an 
eminent conductor to the workers in the 
steel towns in this area will be started on 
Tuesday. It is the product of cooperative arrange- 
ment among the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Union Steelworkers of America, C. I. O., 
and service and civic organizations in each town. 
The opening concert in this undertaking, 
which in its scope and purpose is new in Amer- 
ican concert-giving procedures, will take place 
in the high school auditorium of North Brad- 
dock, Pa. William Steinberg, regular conductor 
of the Pittsburgh orchestra, will take his full 
complement of players, and will conduct a reg- 
ular symphonic program—Mozart’s “Haffner” 
symphony, Copland’s “A Lincoln Portrait” and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 


Itinerary Covers Steel Towns 


Next month the orchestra will play in Johns- 
town, Pa.; Wierton, W. Va., and McKeesport, 
Pa. Later on there will be a concert either in 
Aliquippa, Pa., or Canton, Ohio. 

The orchestra has agreed to play for a mini- 
mum guarantee of $2,000, and the union through 
its locals in each town is underwriting the full 
guarantee. The union officials have decided that 
the ‘re should be one price for all tickets—$1.50— 
and seats probably will be sold on a first-come, 
first-serve basis. 

Plants of United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin and Republic Steel are in 
the towns chosen for the first concerts in this 
plan, and top officials of all the companies have 
given their enthusiastic approval. 

Emery Bacon, educational director of the steel 
workers’ union, helped lay out the first year’s 
program. With Charles Denby, president of the 
orchestra, and W. McKelvy Martin, manager, 
Mr. Bacon hopes to — the scheme so that 
eventually it takes in every steel town in the 
area. 

As far as the officials and conductor of the 
orchestra are concerned, they are willing to make 
concessions in such matters as halls and acous- 
tics. Mr. Steinberg has said that he would cheer- 


(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Ju Memoriam: 


N December 9, 1952, Justin W. Gillette, 
for nearly twenty-three years representa- 
tive of the Federation in the motion pic- 
ture studios of Hollywood, died in harness, hav- 
ing spent nearly two-thirds of his long and 
active life in the service of his fellow-musicians. 
Convention delegates of the fourteen years be- 
tween 1936 and 1950 will recall his yeoman 
work as perennial chairman of the Law Com- 
mittee, an arduous task which he relinquished 
only when the illness which finally proved fatal 
first set in. His fortitude and determination 
led him to keep on as Hollywood studio repre- 
sentative. He tried to resign in 1951, but was 
finally persuaded that he could not be spared. 
J. W. Gillette was born in Kearny, Buffalo 
County, Nebraska, on January 6, 1881. He 





JUSTIN W. GILLETTE 


used to reminisce to his friends about his early 
days as a cornetist with the town band, and about 
his “trouping” on the road. He went to Butte, 
Montana, around the turn of the century, and 
joined Local 241 of Butte in 1900. He served 
that local as its president, was one of its delegates 
at conventions, and was made a life member. 

His first visit to Los Angeles was in April, 
1911, for on the sixth day of that month he de- 
posited a transfer card with Local No. 47. He 
was a pianist and leader with “Uncle Dick” 
Sutton’s Dramatic Company, and his wife who 
survives him, was the leading lady therein. On 
April 24th following, the Company opened in 
the Sutton Theater (formerly the Empire) at 126 
East Third Street with a change of bill each 
week for five weeks, closing May 28th. The 
orchestra of that period was made up of Jesse 
D. Bryson (violin), J. W. Gillette (piano-leader), 
a clarinetist (name unknown), Herbert A. Wie- 
doft (cornet) and James Gilbert (drums). All 
are now gone except the drummer. 

“Chess” Gillette, as he was affectionately 
called, again affiliated with Local No. 47, Au- 
gust 8, 1921, and this time it was permanent. 
During the next two or three years he did much 
professional work as a pianist in loca] theaters, 


J. W. Gillette 


among them the Orpheum where he played 
under the direction of the late A. F. Franken- 
stein a considerable period. With the beginning 
of his official career he ceased to play. On 
February 6, 1942, he was designated a Life Mem- 
ber by Local No. 47. 

He served Local 47 as President beginning 
in 1925 and ending in January 1933. On June 
13, 1929, Joseph N. Weber, then President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, appointed 
him and the late Edgar L. Smith, as representa- 
tives of the Federation in the moving picture 
studios. This arrangement was continued until 
the beginning of 1933 when Smith went to other 
employment and Brother Gillette was continued 
as sole representative until his passing—about 
twenty-three years in all. In 1931 he was for 
a time State Representative for the Federation. 
He was also a vice-president of the California 
— Federation of Labor, President of the Union 

Labor Benefit League, Vice-President of the Los 
Angeles Amusement Federation, and at times 
was delegate to the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council. He represented Local 47 several times 
in conventions of the American Federation of 
Musicians and for many years served with dis- 
tinction as Chairman of the Committee on Law, 
the principal committee in such conventions. In 
the Musicians Club of Los Angeles, a Corpora- 
tion, he was a Director, Vice-President and 
President from 1925 to the spring of 1941. 

This chronicle of the outward events of 
“Chess” Gillette’s life tells only a part of the 
story. He was a man of great public courage, 
outspoken in any cause he believed right. He 
was a tenacious and able bargainer for musi- 
cians’ interests, and intensely loyal to his fel- 
low-workers. He had a passion for justice, and 
the will to see it done in cases and circumstances 
where he was involved. A generous and large- 
souled man, with a host of friends, he won 
admiration and trust even from those who were 
on the other side of the bargaining table. J. W. 
will be missed by members of the Federation all 
across the country, but his memory and _ his 
achievements will live on after him. 
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Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet 





will do so much for your playing 
















Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet 


can contribute so much to your tone 






and technique, your all-around artistry 










Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet 





will release you so completely from 






mechanical problems and pitch difficulties 









Where your talent and musical reputation are concerned 


You Cant Afford Anything Less Than a Selmer 
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To the Selmer family, a clarinet is an artistic accomplishment, not a mere manufactured appliance. This is the priceless 
ingredient, reflected in the work of every Selmer craftsman, which makes the Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet the clarinet 
you must have to do full justice to your talent and reputation. 
\ H. & A. SELMER INC. 
—-+> Dept. B-11—Elkhart, Indiana 
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Please send FREE Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet Brochure 


FREE BROCHURE 





describing in detail the features of the 











new Selmer (Paris) C-T clarinet | eee 7 
which will help you realize consistently | 

better results from your playing. Write | Address 

for your copy today. | City Zone State 
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The New AFL President Speaks 


made by President George Meany of the 

American Federation of Labor at the press 
conference right after he was chosen by the 
AFL Executive Council: 

I have had the great honor of being selected 
as the successor to our late departed President, 
Bill Green. I am sure I don’t have to tell you 
that as a trade unionist I consider that a real 
honor, and I intend to give the very best that 
I have to the Federation of Labor and its ob- 
jectives. 

I think we should bear in mind that while 
the basic objective of a trade union is the im- 
provement of the conditions of life under which 
its members must work and must live that the 
strenuous times in which we live have brought 
upon working men’s organizations an even 
greater challenge than the challenge involved 
in constantly striving to improve the standards 
of life of the great mass of the American people. 


Formac by Pr is the introductory statement 


World Crisis a Challenge to Labor 

Today we are facing a real situation which is 
almost without precedent. We are facing the 
menace of a Godless ideology, that seems de- 
termined to overrun the world. So actually I 
would say that today the prime concern of the 
American Federation of Labor it to make its 
contribution to the welfare of our country so 
that we can keep America free, so that we can 
produce the things we must produce in order 
to supply our friends and our allies with the 
materials necessary to defend freedom through- 
out the world—and at the same time see to it that 
the enemies of freedom find nothing to com- 
fort them in the conditions which prevail in 
our country—to try to see that the standard of 
life is kept at its highest possible level—to see 
to it that we practice the principles of human 
decency and freedom within the confines of our 
own country—to see to it that insofar as it’s 
humanly possible to do so we eliminate any 


bigotry, racial discrimination or hate from our 
own ranks. 

It’s that sort of situation that labor faces to- 
day. And I am confident that the American 
Federation of Labor will give a good account 
of itself as it has in the past in making its con- 
tribution not only to the standard of life, which 
makes America a great nation, but also in the 
defense of the great human freedoms without 
which it would be impossible to have a decent 
standard of life here or anywhere else. 


The New Secretary-Treasurer 


Now I would like to announce to the mem- 
bers of the press that on January Ist, allowing 
an interim period of thirty days which is 
necessary to turn over the affairs of the Secre- 
tary’s office to the new incumbent, on January 
Ist, William F. Schnitzler, at present the Presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union, will take over the duties 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. Schnitzler is an experienced 
trade unionist who has served many years as 
the Secretary-Treasurer of his organization prior 
to election as President of that organization a 
few years ago. He will, as I said, come in here 
on the Ist of January as the Secretary of the 
Federation and I am sure that he will do a 
good job. 

I want to announce that the selection of Mr. 
Schnitzler as Secretary of the Federation was 
unanimous as was the selection of the new 
President to succeed President Green. 


Labor’s Role in Public Affairs 


Now the first order of business that I presume 
faces the Federation in carrying out its prime ob- 
jective is to meet the legislative situation—what- 
ever legislative situation may prevail in Con- 
gress. I had the pleasure of talking to General 
Eisenhower, the President-Elect, a few days ago 
and assured him of the complete eooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor in all of 


his efforts to make America a better place to 
live, in all his efforts to keep America and her 
friends and her Allies free. 

I also informed the President-Elect that we 
intended to push for improvements in the stand- 
ard of life and in the legislative field. 

I might say to you here that the American 
Federation of Labor is prepared to go before 
this session of Congress with any number of 
suggestions for improvements in legislation. And 
I also will add that we are prepared to defend 
ourselves if there be those who feel that they 
would like to push labor back instead of hav- 
ing labor move forward as it has in the past. 


Labor Should Re-unite 


This session of the Executive Council also 
took action to reactivate the committee of nine, 
which we have had in existence for some time, 
to meet with the CIO on the very important 
question of unity with that organization and 
unity with the rest of the movement. 

That committee of nine consisted of a num- 
ber of the Vice-Presidents of the Federation 
along with myself and President Green. To that 
committee in place of President Green along 
with the other members has been added the 
name of Vice-President Doherty. We are pre- 
pared, as I said, to reactivate that committee and 
to meet with the CIO on this question just as 
soon as they feel that they would like to resume 
negotiations. As you well recall, negotiations 
were called off in the summer of 1950 at the 
request of the CIO. After there had been two 
meetings held in July of that year, and a certain 
amount of progress was made, the CIO asked 
that the negotiations be postponed because of the 
illness of President Murray at that time. The 
negotiations have never been resumed but the 
action of the Executive Council here today indi- 
eates that the American Federation of Labor is 
ready and willing and anxious to talk to the 
CIO in regard to this very vital question of 
labor unity in the United States. 





From the Secretary of Labor-Designate 


Following is the text of a statement broad- 
cast on December 20th by Secretary of Labor- 
designate Martin P. Durkin over the ABC Net- 
work on the “As We See It” program of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


jN this Christmas season, men of good will 

throughout the World think of peace as the 
greatest blessing that Divine Providence holds 
in store for us. 


Let us remember, as we pray for peace, that 
we must work for it and earn it. 

It is greatly encouraging that President-elect 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has set the attainment 
of peace ag the prime goal of his incoming Ad- 
ministration. Even before taking office, he 
boldly set out to study at first hand the difficult 
problems involved in the war in Korea, with 
the objective of winning an honorable peace. 
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At the same time, he and his lieutenants are 
preparing to perfect the defenses of the free 
world, the best insurance against the recurrence 
of world war. 

In this effort, the next President of the United 
States will need the help and cooperation of every 
American citizen—workers, businessmen, and 
farmers alike. We must have a united nation in 
the months ahead. Our history proves that na- 
tional unity works miracles in solving national 
emergencies. 


THERE is still much to be done in promoting 

unity on the home front. I hope to aceom- 
plish something in that direction when I take 
office on January 20 as Secretary of Labor in 
the new Cabinet. 

There are three main objectives I shall con- 
centrate upon: 

1. To strengthen the Department of Labor 


so that it can be of greater service to the nation’s 
workers. 

2. To improve labor-management relations by 
every available means so that losses in produc- 
tion resulting from strife can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

3. To seek agreement on changes in the pres- 
ent labor-management laws which will be ac- 
ceptable to both labor and management and 
which will protect the public interest. 

This is a big problem but it is worth striving 
for because realization of those objectives will, 
in my opinion, go far toward bringing about 
the national unity so vital in the years ahead. 
I know that President-elect Eisenhower will give 
this program full support. I am equally confident 
that labor, business and Congressional leaders 
will likewise cooperate. 

And now—one last word—a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year to all of you. 














The Vancouver Symphony 
has appointed Irwin Hoff- 
man as its resident con 
ductor Dimitri Mitropoulos has been re 
engaged as musical director of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Also re-engaged as 
guest conductors for the 1953-54 season are 
Bruno Walter, George Szell and Guido Cantelli 

The Mobile Symphony Orchestra of Ala- 
bama has named its conductor. He will be 
Edvard Fendler Alexander Hilsberg has 
signed a new contract with the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra for an additional three 
years . . . Leo Scheer, for the past two years 
conductor of the Eagle Rock (California) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been appointed musical 
director of the Uniao Cultural at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil Rudolf Bing has been engaged for 
another three years with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Fritz Reiner has resigned from 
the Metropolitan to become conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony. 


APPOINTMENTS 





Harold Newton, Conductor, 
Kenosha Symphony Orchestra. 


December 13th saw a_perform- 
FEATURES ance in San Antonio by the San 

Antonio Symphony under the 
direction of Victor Alessandro of Berlioz’ Grande 
Messe des Morts, enlisting 700 instrumentalists 
and vocalists. The extended orchestra was fur- 
ther augmented by thirty-two tympani and four 
brass bands, the latter placed at four corners of 
San Antonio’s large 6,000-seat auditorium . . 
Weber's Euryanthe will be presented in concert 
form by the Little Orchestra Society at Carnegie 
Hall on January 13th. The 2,700-seat audi- 
torium is being used instead of Town Hall 
because Mr. Scherman has discovered that all 
his concert versions of operas at Town Hall 
have been sold out . . . The Kenosha Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Harold Newton, will 
have Barbara Steinbach as piano soloist in its 
February 25th concert. 


A new violin coneerto by George 

PREMIERES Kleinsinger was recently pre- 
miered at the 

of Art in Washington, D. C., with violinist 
Ralph Hollander as soloist with the National 
Gallery Orchestra conducted by Richard Bales 
“Caliban,” fantasy-overture by Rowland 
Roberts, received its world premiere December 
16th under Guy Fraser Harrison and the Okla- 
homa City Symphony. The work is based on 
the character of the sub-human monster, off- 
spring of Satan and Sycorax the Witch, in 
Shakespeare’s play, “The Tempest” . The 
Concert Overture by the young American com- 
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National Gallery’ 


SYMPHONY 
and 


OPERA 


poser Robert Marvel received first performance 
on December 5th by the Erie Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Fritz Mahler 

The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra recently 
gave local premiere performance to Radie 
Britain’s Prelude to a Drama As soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, harpist Edna 
Phillips on December 12th played for the first 
time anywhere Ernst Krenek’s Concerto for 
Harp and Chamber Orchestra. Miss Phillips 
has been instrumental in encouraging the com- 
position of works tor harp by a number of 
contemporary composers . Frank Martin’s 
new Violin Concerto was heard for the first 
time in Cleveland on December 4th, when 
Josef Szigegi for whom it was composed, played 
it with the Cleveland Orchestra . . . Ernest Toch’s 
Symphony No. 2 was played for the first time 
in America by the Boston Symphony under 
Charles Munch on December 12th .. . The open- 
ing concert of the Trenton Symphony (Gugli- 
elmo Sabatini, conductor) offered its listeners 
a world premiere, the first performance of The 
Pentagon by Dr. Otto Helbig. 


Evidences from Maplewood, New 
Jersey, Fort Wayne, Los Angeles, 
3altimore and numerous other 
towns point to the fact that young folks are 
becoming music-conscious via the fun route. 
On December 5th Harry Levenson in Worcester 
used his Little Symphony to dissect a Tyrolean 
waltz instrument by instrument for the youth- 
ful audience, its members also ad-libbing tick- 
tocks in a rendition of Leroy Anderson’s 
“Grandfather’s Clock.” In Rochester young 
concert-goers on November 15th were thrilled 
by Stu Hample, the cartoonist, who, with light- 
ning rapidity, illustrated the music, as_ the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, under Paul White, 
played the first children’s concert of the season 

To broaden its base of musical influence 
and to give as many young New Yorkers as 
possible the chance to hear, appreciate, and learn 
about symphonic music, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society now presents a 
series of concerts in the high schools of New 
York City . . . Demonstration concerts in public 
schools are also the basis of a plan launched 
in Baltimore two years ago by which “adult 
music is presented on an adult level to children 
of all ages.” “Young Audiences, Inc.,” has now 
been established on a _ national level, under 
auspices of the Leventritt Foundation ... A 
concert of chamber music for children is to be 
presented by the Los Angeles Music Guild on 
January 3lst . On December 20th a State- 
wide broadcast of the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra concerts was heard 


YOUTH 








in every public, parochial and private school in 
Louisiana, as part of the regular classroom work 
for students in grades five through twelve. Youth 
concerts are often sponsored by the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 
This was the case with the New Jersey con- 
certs—given in Montclair, Summit and Orange, 
as well as in Maplewood—in the jurisdiction 
of Local 16. Often concerts instigated in this 
fashion go on to be sponsored by the communi 
ties themselves, a pump-priming process which 
obviously bodes well for the future of music 
throughout the United States. 


The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra is this 
year celebrating its Fiftieth 
Anniversary . . . The Cleveland Orchestra paid 
tribute to Igor Stravinsky’s Seventieth Anni- 
versary with a program of his music at the 
symphony concerts on December 11th and 13th. 


ANNIVERSARIES 





Members of the New London Civic Orchestra 
having a discussion. Left to right: Victor Nor- 
man, Marie Blanchette, and Bette Gourd. 


The newly organized Eastern Conncct- 
icut Symphony is presenting eight con- 
certs during the current season, four in 
New London under the auspices of the New 


NEW 


London Civic Orchestra, Inc., and four in Willi- 


mantic under the sponsorship of the Willimantic 
Symphony Society. Victor Norman of New 
London is the orchestra’s permanent conductor. 
More than thirty cities and towns in eastern 
Connecticut are represented in the membership 
of the Symphony In the first appearance 
December 8th of the Modern Symphony Or- 
chestra of Brooklyn, conducted by Christos 
Vrionides works by Henry Cowell (“Saturday 
Night in the Fire House”) and Deems Taylor 
(“Dedication from Through the . Looking 
Glass”) were included in the program. 


Three cash prizes of $50 and appear- 
ances with the Young People’s Concert 
March 21st program, will be the re 
ward of the winners of the Fifth Annual Contest 
for Piano, Voice and Orchestral Instruments. 
sponsored annually by the Erie Music Teachers 
Association in cooperation with the Erie Phil- 
harmonic Society. All contestants must be stu- 
dents of teachers living in Erie, or Erie County 
A prize song competition, with the prize 

two hundred dollars, is being sponsored by the 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild. For in for- 
mation send self-addressed stamped envelope 

(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Roy Holland 
EAST. Clarinetist John Hammers, ex-Berigan 
and Shaw sideman, pianist Al Risi, and 
drummer Bob Taylor move their series of Dixie- 
land jazz concerts into the Seashell in Quincy, 
Mass. Personnel of the band also includes Paul 
Watson on trumpet, Bob Gay on trombone, and 
John Harbo on bass. They’re slated for a series 
of college dates in New England and appear- 
ances at the Savoy in Boston. 

Pianist Roy Holland is still the main at- 
traction at the Hotel Whittier Lounge in Haver- 
hill, Mass., where he’s been featured for two 
years . . . Freddie Sateriale’s orchestra one- 
niting in and around the Boston territory .. . 
A popular band in southern New England is 
the Dick Rocco orchestra, currently at the Vic- 
tory Restaurant in New London, Conn. They’re 
booked there indefinitely. 

Louis Armstrong opened at the Celebrity Club 
in Providence, R. L., for one week on January 
Sth. He moves to the Rendezvous Room in 
Philadelphia on January 14th for a two-week 
stay, and then on to the Seville Theatre in 
Montreal where he does another one-week stint 
beginning January 29th . . . The Dock Bagby 
trio closes at the Moon Glow in Chester, Pa., 
on January 17th ... Jimmy Preston plays Law- 
son’s Palace in Harrisburg, Pa., January 7th to 
Ith. 

Shorty Warren, now the owner of the Copa 
Club in Secaucus, N. J., appears at this spot 
nightly with his “Western Rangers” and guest 
hill and country artists. The outfit, which 
recently returned from a successful Canadian 
tour, also stars on its own radio show over 
WAAT, Newark, nightly . . . The Rene Hall 
orchestra working week-ends at Brady’s Dream- 
land in Lawnside, N. J... . Jesse Powell one- 
nites in Eastern territory. 

Hammond organist Betty Shaira, of Fisher 
and Shaira, recently finished a year at the Bottle 


and Cork in Rehoboth, Del., and is currently 
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appearing at the Delaware Press Club in Wil- 
mington. Joe Fisher joins in with her on 
drums and vocals. 


Helen Rivoire, pianist, doing a long run at 
the Coronado Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla... . 
Myrtle Young and her all-girl orchestra still 
on tour in the South. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Bill Davis Trio plays 
Pep’s Musical Bar January 
5th to 17th before going to Canada . . . Johnny 
Hodges takes over at Pep’s on January 26th 
for one week ... The Bill Doggett Trio closes 
at the Carver Bar on January 17th .. . Johnny 
Sparrow and his orchestra follow at this night 
spot on January 19th for two weeks. Prior to 
this date the band will be at the Red Rooster 
in Philadelphia from January 12th to 17th. 
Ben Webster goes on a series of one-niters 
after closing an engagement at the Blue Note 
in Philadelphia in mid-January . . . The Lenny 
Herman orchestra spends the entire month of 
January at the Warwick Hotel . . . The Furness 
Brothers wind up an appearance at the Rendez- 
vous Room on January 13th. 


ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 












Bob Crawley Don Pablo 


NEW YORK CITY. Lester Young featured 
at the Birdland for three 
weeks, The outfit opened on January Ist... 
On January 22nd Slim Gaillard moves into 
Birdland for a five-week attraction. 

The Barbara Carroll trio still featured at 
the Embers . . . The Eddie Heywood Trio 
shares billing at the Embers as of January Sth 
for one month . Milt Buckner plays the 
— from January 23rd to 29th . . . Dizzy 
Gillespie concludes an engagement at Snookie’ s 
on January 18th. 


MIDWEST. Eddie Chamblee opened the Town 

Casino in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 2nd for a long-run engagement .. . 
Lionel Hampton plays the same spot January 
5th to 11th between one-niters in the East . . 
Tiny Hill on tour in the Midwest. 


The Don Pablo orchestra opened a long run 
at the Graystone Ballroom in Detroit, Mich., 
on December 31st... Frank Reddie, Hammond 
organist, now in the seventh month of his en- 
gagement at the Auto Lounge of the Hotel 
Durant in Flint, Mich. . . . Sylvia Simonis, 
strolling concertinist, still at the Hotel Lincoln 
in Gladstone, Mich., where she opened October 
21st . . . Buddy Waples and his orchestra, at 
the Saginaw Recreation Center in Saginaw, 
Mich., have had their contract extended well 
into 1953. The band has been here since the 
middle of August. 


Harry Ranch stays on at the Colony Club in 
McClure, Ill., indefinitely . . . The Dominoes 
doing one-niters in the Midwest . . . Victor 
Giannotti started his third year at the Leland 
Hotel in Springfield, Ill., on January Ist, and 
also with the Legislature in their 67th General 
Assembly. Giannotti was the first organist 
from Springfield, IIl., to appear on a national 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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ERIK LEIDZEN 


All-Leidzen Program 


Y INVITATION, composer Erik Leidzén 

conducted the Air Force Symphony in a 

program of his own music on December 
2nd in Departmental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
The concert included Mr. Leidzén’s Fugue with 
Choral, Suite in A Minor for Strings, and Irish 
Symphony. 

The Symphony, which is of monumental di- 
mensions—requiring more than fifty minutes 
of actual playing time—is in four movements, 
inspired respectively by (1) the pride of the 
Celtic race in its heroic though mournful past, 
(2) its love of wit and boisterous gaiety, (3) 
its profound melancholy, and (4) its joy in 
battle and irrepressible resiliency. Although 
Mr. Leidzén was born in Sweden and edu 
cated in Denmark, his mother was Irish, and it 
was from her that he learned the native folk 
songs which influenced some of his later writing. 
In this work, the aristocratic expression of the 
beautiful melodies is treated orchestrally with 
great beauty of sound and variety of instru- 
mental color. 

The Fugue with Choral, which was premiered 
a few years ago at the Eastman School of Music 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI 





in Rochester under Howard Hanson, opened 
the program. The Fugue is an intricate affair, 
across which the Choral is playeg, phrase by 
phrase, in ever increasing intensity. The Choral 
is of Swedish origin, and is, in fact, the one 
sung at most funerals in Sweden. 

The Suite in A minor for Strings, in five con- 
trasting movements, is also built on Swedish 
folk tunes and dances. 

The orchestra responded enthusiastically to 
Mr. Leidzén’s' expert and authoritative conduct- 
ing. —S. S. S. 


Lino Francescatti 


T’ WAS a rare musical experience for all 
present at Carnegie Hall on December 2nd 
when violinist Zino Francescatti gave his only 

New York concert of the season. Superb 
artistry and technique, amazing versatility, and 
honest, unaffected musicianship belong to this 


‘highly gifted man. 


Francescatti has an intuitive knowledge of 
music. The opening Brahms Sonata in A 
major, Op. 100, was warm and rich in tone, but 
probably the most thrilling experience of the 
evening was the unaccompanied Bach Sonata 
in C major, No. 3, which followed. In this 
the violinist displayed his profound understand- 
ing of the composer’s music, and his perfect 
control over the instrument in tone, tempo, and 
mood was startling, particularly in the Fuga 
movement during which Francescatti’s playing 
virtually consumed the spirit of the audience. 

Ravel’s Sonata was on the bill, and the latter 
half of the program was devoted to Britten, 
Konstantinoff, Flausino Vale, and _ Sarasate. 
Flausino Vale’s Folguedo Campestre was par- 
ticularly effective. 

As the evening progressed, Francescatti really 
began to enjoy himself; his personal charm and 
abandonment came through completely. 

Not to be forgotten, however, was the ac- 
companiment of Artur Balsam at the piano. 
He is indeed am accomplished musician—and a 
great aid to any performer. —D. R. 





Coch’s Second Symphony 


O THE Los Angeles Philharmonic was 
given the honor of presenting Ernst Toch’s 
Symphony No. 2 on November 21st. We 

attended the concert with high expectations, 
which were exceeded both by the piece and by 
its performance. 

For the first half of the program, Alfred 
Wallenstein had done one of his clever build- 
ups: Handel’s vigorous Concerto Grosso No. 4, 
Robert Schumann’s Concerto for Cello and Or- 
chestra, and the “Liebestod” front Tristan and 
Isolde. 

The cello concerto itself would have been an 
event calculated to make this a distinguished 
concert. Pierre Fournier, visiting Los Angeles 
for the first time, played it. He represents a 
phenomenon—a Frenchman who seems really 
to understand German Romantic style. With his 
warm tone and broad phrasing he converted 





Speaking of Music: 


into a thing of moving beauty a piece which 
we had previously been inclined to consider a 
ponderous fuss about nothing very much. 
Toch’s work is dedicated to Albert Schweitzer, 
“the man who kindled this work in me; the 
lone seer in a time of darkness; the only victor 
in a world of victims.” It is a real symphony, 
big in conception and execution. Full of or- 
chestral surprises, it is still no bag of tricks 
but the work of a master using a powerful in- 
strument to say important things. We have 
come to expect great finesse and lyric beauty 
from this composer. These were present too in 
full measure, a reassurance that the possibility 
for exquisite melody has not died out of modern 


—P. A. 


music. 











Tomb scene at end of the grand opera “Aida,” 
the locale in Memphis, Egypt, in the time of the 
Pharaohs. Music by Giuseppe Verdi, the main- 
stay of opera houses the world over. 


Verdi on Broadway 


EW WOULD have believed that one of the 
grandest of grand operas could be trans- 
formed into a successful Broadway musical; 

fewer still that the music would come through 
not only unscathed, but in undiminished glory. 
Yet this has actually happened. My Darlin’ Aida 
at New York’s Winter Garden Theater is the 
story of a beautiful octoroon i love with a 
young Confederate officer it Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and of the entangling of their tragic 
fortunes with the Ku Klux Klan spirit. The 
book and the lyrics are new, but the music is 
Verdi’s as he wrote it, with only the necessary 
cuts for length. We had a chance to compare 
the original score with the reduced version pre- 
pared by Hans Spielak for the smaller theater 
orchestra, and it was strikingly evident what an 
ingenious job was done to keep the spirit and 
feel of Verdi’s orchestratiom with only a fourth 
the forces. 

It is nothing short of a miracle how well the 
conductor, Franz Allers, conveys the illusion of 
a full operatic orchestra, with his twenty-nine 
men. The sonorities and the big tone are there. 
And the orchestra’s motto, “Every night is open- 
ing night” is one of which Verdi would have 
approved. 

Add to this magnificent music, with the sing- 
ing at operatic level, the superb costuming, 
scenery, and dancing, and you have a notion why 
this show is playing to standing room only. 

—S.S.S. 
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Concert and Stage 


Rubbra in Pasadena 


HE Griller Quartet, now resident on the 

campus of the University of California at 

Berkeley, presented the Coleman Chamber 
Concert in Pasadena on November 30th. The 
event was marked by the first Southern Cali- 
fornia performance of Edmond Rubbra’s second 
quartet. We were acquainted with some of Mr. 
Rubbra’s music through the record collections 
of British friends. This quartet only confirmed 
our opinion that Americans should be playing 
more of the music of a man who is probably 
England’s most significant young composer. 








Dying lovers’ farewell scene in Negro church 
in Memphis, Tennessee, at the time of the Civil 
War, in “My Darlin’ Aida”’—Music by Giuseppe 
Verdi, his Broadway name being “Joe Green.” 


The backbone of the quartet is a mirrored 
motive—A, A, B-flat, B-flat, A-flat, A-flat, G, G 
—which dominates the opening Allegro. The 
second movement is a mad study in_ poly- 
rhythms, and the third movement presents an 
elegiac melody of Gregorian simplicity. The 
fourth movement deals chiefly with string color 
effect. But we are reminded as we write that 
such a description is a static business at best. 
Be it added that the composer breathed plenty 
of life into his creation. Listening to it was a 
dynamic musical experience. 

The Griller Quartet, Sidney Griller, Jack 
O’Brien, Philip Burton, and Colin Hampton, 
play Haydn in a manner to make you rub your 
eyes and exclaim, “Did Haydn really write that?” 
So it was with Opus 33, No. 2, with which they 
opened the program. This is one of the so- 
called Russian Quartets —the one with the 
Scherzo and the final Allegro containing a 
breathtaking Adagio episode. 

As a last number they played Mozart’s peerless 
G Minor Quintet with Sanford Schonbach as 
guest violist. —P. A. 


Ballet in the Black 


ALLET rarely breaks even. But the box 
office has been so good for George Balan- 
chine’s New York City Ballet that its sea- 
vit has been indefinitely extended into Febru- 


this company is based soundly on artistic merit, 
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good showmanship, and a really exciting group 
of principal dancers. Add to these advantages 
a varied and colorful repertory of ballets, most 
of them from Balanchine’s own inventive and 
resourceful hand, and you have the explanation 
tor their signal success. 

True, they have staged only two new works 
in their regular season. One, a pleasant folksy 
ballet bearing the title Scotch Symphony, from 
Mendelssohn’s work on which it is based 
musically, is Scotch to just about the same degree 
as the music. It uses a few sword-dance and 
highland-fling steps as a point of departure. 
The dancers are in kilts. But chiefly it is one 
of the choreographer’s exercises in contrasting 
movements and rhythms. Leon Barzin gives 
a poetic and imaginative reading of Mendels- 
sohn’s score. 

The other new piece is Metamorphoses, which 
takes its title from Hindemith’s work based on 
themes from Von Weber. 

It is a thoroughly delightful piece of dance- 
miming, showing the transformation of crea- 
tures from the grub to the winged state, and 
their delight in their newly found freedom of 
movement. 

More new works are promised for the extended 
season: a welcome consequence of audience 


—S. S.S. 


support. 


Flute Music 


HAT the business of conducting is the busi- 
ness of getting the most music possible out 
of a given group of instrumentalists is 

brought home newly to a listener at every Mon- 
teux-conducted concert. The December 2nd 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Newark, New Jersey (under the auspices of the 
Griffith Music Foundation) was a case in point. 
Pierre Monteux’s economy of motion, his skill 
in stimulating each section, each player, to the 
highest level of achievement, was illustrated in 
a cleverly-balanced program which made Scria- 
bin’s Poem of Ecstasy nicely supplement Cesar 
Franck’s serenity, and the Siegfried Idyl smooth 
down to a personal level the grandeur of Beetho- 
ven’s Leonore Overture No. 2. 

The concert also offered us a special pleasure. 
It was the purity of tone and the delicacy of 
nuance in the several passages for solo flute, 
played by Doriot Anthony. This young per- 
former from Streator, Illinois, has come at 
the essence of flute-playing, it seems, and is 
proving herself a worthy addition—she is the 
first woman to occupy the first flute desk in any 
major symphony orchestra—to this orchestra of 
Virtuosi. —H. E. S. 


Spivakovsky Plays New Work 


NEW violin work, Sonata Concertante, by 
the young American composer, Leon 
Kirchner, received its first performance on 

November 30th when violinist Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky gave his only New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall. This was not the 
first time Spivakovsky presented a new work 








Efrem Zimbalist, who came out of his retire- 
ment to play Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new Concerto 
for Violin in its world premiere with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on December 5th, discusses 
this composition with the young composer of 
“The Medium,” “The Telephone,” and “The 
Consul.” Mr. Zimbalist in the concerts in 
Philadelphia and New York brought out the 
lyricism and the long melodic line of the work. 


for violin to the public; he has long been a 
friend and encourager of modern composers. 
Most famous, of course, was his first playing 
in 1943 of Bartok’s Violin Concerto. 

Kirchner’s Sonata Concertante, written in one 
movement, is an effective work, suggesting in 
a sense a reflection of life ‘as it is today, with 
a wonderful interplay between the piano part, 
which creates a good deal of tension, and the 
violin part, at times almost haunting and search- 
ing in mood. 

Mr. Spivakovsky is a magnificent performer. 
He opened the program with Handel’s Sonata 
in A Major, and followed with Brahms’ Sonata 
in G Minor, one of the gems of the evening. 
Also included in the program was the Pastorale 
by Stravinsky, two unaccompanied Caprices by 
Paganini, numbers 17 and 9, and Paganini’s 
La Campanella. Arthur Balsam was accompanist. 

—D. R. 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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ee HY GO to concerts when you can 
hear the birds singing in the helds?” 
said one of Michigan’s most famous 
governors. Such a question put in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries might have had the 
ring of logic. Why concert music when settlers’ 
ears were filled with the axe-stroke’s staccato 
and the sawmill’s buzz devouring hardwood 
forests overnight; when they were awakened in 
the dead of night by the sailors roaring their 
chanteys across the lakes and by lumbermen 
bellowing ballads in forest and mill-town saloon; 
when in the Upper Peninsula mining centers, 
explosions such as no orchestral percussive sec- 
tion could emulate were rocking the land; when 
in the midst of mining and foresting and trans- 
porting and seeding, no one had time to think 
even of a quartet together, let alone 
organizing and listening to an orchestra. 
However, long before the rhythm of the 
assembly line (music to the ears of Ford and 
Chalmer and Durant) had gained momentum 
and the “one a minute” slogan was turning out 


x ting 


enough automobiles to feed the highways of 
the nation, Michigan was nurturing as_ well 
as sons ol industry to run its factories, composers 
to provide the creative wherewithal for its bands 
and orchestras. 
Copper and Composers 

In 1883, the year the State produced half of 
the total copper mined in the nation, Rossetter 
Gleason Cole, born in Clyde, Michigan, was 
studying harmony in Ann Arbor with musical 
pioneer Francis L. York. In 1893, just two 
years after Ford brought out his “practical tour- 
wheeled auto,” fifteen-year-old Eric Delamarter 
was qualifvirg in Lansing, as a church organist. 
In 1906, the year the timbering of second-growth 
forests in the Upper Peninsula began to put 
Grand Rapids on the map as a furniture manu- 
facturing center, one of that town’s youthful 
residents, eleven year old Leo Sowerby, deciding 
he wanted to be a great composer, trudged to 
the town’s public library and took out a text 
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book on harmony. Ten years later—this was 
when copper production in Michigan had just 
reached a peak of 270,000,000 pounds per annum 

-Mark Wessel of Coldwater, later to distin- 
guish himself as a disciple of Schoenberg, grad- 
uated with honors from Northwestern School of 
Music. 

Not only were composers sprouting up in 
this land of iron ore and timber and hydro- 
electric plants, but organizations to perform their 
works were coming into being. In 1869, Wil- 
helm Bendix organized a large orchestra in 
Detroit, but its subscription concerts barely re- 
turned the musicians a living wage. In 1872, 
the “Harmonie,” a Germanic singing society, 
was organized in Detroit. In 1886 was formed 
the Detroit Philharmonic Club, a string quartet 
which was to become one of the best chamber 
music groups in the country. In 1893, the St. 
Cecelia Society of Grand Rapids moved into 
its own building and became a force for cul- 
ture in that city. In 1894, the May Music Festi- 
val was inaugurated in Ann Arbor. In 1896, 
Port Huron’s Local 33, one of the pioneer locals 
of the A. F. of M., came into being. [n 1899 
the Battle Creek Symphony was founded. 
Around the turn of the century, a whole cluster 
of locals sprouted up: Bay City, 1900; Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon and Menominee, 1902; De 
troit and Lansing, 1903; Grand Rapids, 1905, 
and Saginaw, 1906. 


Symphonic Sprouts 
The Detroit Orchestral Association, the first 
permanent and independent symphony in that 
city, was formed in 1914, its sixty instrumen- 
talists conducted by Weston Gales. 3y October, 


‘1919, when Orchestra Hall was opened and the 


full-Aedged Detroit Symphony under the baton 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch played its dedicatory 
concert, no governor or other public-spirited 
pioneer could rightly express Michigan’s aspira- 
symphonic and choral 
Michigan’s concert halls 


tions without giving 


music presented in 


Frank Le Jeune 
Ironwood 
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J. Patterson 
Marquette 


Leonard Smith 
Detroit 


Music | 
equal status at least with the music of birds in 
Michigan's forests and fields. 

Michigan has always had a very individual 
way of engaging in the manmade variety of 
music, however. Industry has given a helping 
hand and the communities themselves have put 
the indelible stamp of “homemade” on_ the 
product. The Battle Creek Symphony, fun 
tioning now for fifty-three years, has as one of 
its most generous contributors the industries of 
this breaktast-tood-minded town. In Bay City 
the Dow Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Wilford Crawiord—it was tormed in 1936 as 
a community proyect—is kept up as a morale- 
builder by the Dow Chemical Company. 

The Twin City Symphony (Benton Harbor 
and Saint Joseph) was organized in 1950 by Carl 
Anton Wirth who a few years back had _ pur- 
chased a small fruit farm in the Twin Cities 
area. Members of this, and its sister organiza- 
tion, the Twin City Chorus, spring from every 
social group, trade or profession, religion and 
educational background. It is all very local 
and it is all very sociable. Audience members 
gather in the hall of the auditorium after con- 
certs to sip coffee and talk over the program— 
and the future of the orchestra. 

Opera for Opera’s Sake 

The Flint Symphony is a community project, 
as is the Flint Opera Company which each year 
since 1932 has pywt on an opera, entirely home- 


produced. The Mayor of this town of 175,000 


-inhabitants issues a proclamation, via a more 


than willing press and radio, to the effect that 
here is an enterprise which makes Flint foremost 
“as leader and movement to 
establish completely 


pioneer in the 


civic opera in our own 


Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, Conductor, Herman Felber. 
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Herman Felber 
Kalamazoo 


Allan Neimi 
Marquette 


language in the cities of the United States.” The 
various organizations—the Flint Choral Union, 
the Flint Symphony Orchestra, and the Flint 
Opera Society—pitch in and, using the one 
language they all can speak, English, scenery 
that can be painted on the spot, and local people 
for casts and conductor, put on year by year, 
in the 5000-seat Industrial Mutual Association 
Auditorium, in the grandest possible manner 
such operas as Carmen and Aida and Cadman’s 
Shanewis and Randall Thompson's Solomon and 
Balkis. There seems to be more than a grain 





Top: 


of truth in what opera manager Fred L. McKit- 
rick states, “If ever opera was produced for the 
sake of opera alone, Flint can ‘be cited as one 
city entitled to this distinction.” 

Flint has still another musical organization 
to its credit. Its concert orchestra of thirty musi- 
cians, co-sponsored by the Mott Foundation and 
the Music Performance Trust Fund of the Re- 
cording Industry, rotates conductors Raymond A. 
Cook, Raymond Gerkowski, John Mosajgo— 
at its concerts in Ballenger Park. John Mosajgo 
is also leader of a Chamber Music Ensemble. 

The quarter-century old Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony stimulates interest by distributing nearly 
250 tickets for each concert to students selected 
as classroom representatives from the city’s 
seventh grades. The Grand Rapids Art Gallery 
and the Grand Rapids Symphony combine in a 
maintenance fund drive, with the slogan, “They 
bring you the best in art and music. They de- 
serve the best from you.” 
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Battle Creek 
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Grand Rapids 


At a recent concert of the Hamtramck Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra—it puts on eight concerts 
a year—a young Polish pianist was soloist in 
music by Chopin. This is all as it should be. 
Hamtramck, completely surrounded by Detroit, 
has a population of 56,268 of whom more than 
eighty percent are of Polish stock. Michigan 
is in fact as rich in racial strains as are her mines 
in minerals. Armenian, Croatian, Danish, Fin- 
nish, Hungarian, Negro, Polish, Serbian, Ukra- 
inian, and Welsh singing societies, as well as a 
Scandinavian a cappella chorus, a Jewish Halevy 
Society and an Arbeiter-Maenner Chor, flourish 
in Detroit. 

Gogebic Range, besides producing thirty-eight 
percent of the iron ore mined in Michigan, has 
produced a fine symphonic group, the Gogebic 
Range Symphonette, made up of forty members 





Gogebic Range Symphonette, Conductor, Frank Le Jeune. 
Bottom: Saginaw Civic Symphony, Director, Josef Cherniavsky. 


from eight of the twelve communities in its 
sixty-five mile length. At their Christmas “Pop” 
Concert this season, three hundred young peo- 
ples’ voices from Ironwood’s grade schools joined 
with the orchestra under the baton of its con- 
ductor Frank F. Le Jeune. At the Easter con- 
cert the seldom-heard Charles Gounod oratorio, 
The Redemption, will be presented with soloists, 
choir and orchestra. 

At the first concert of the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony in 1921, when conductor Chester Z. 
Bronson presided over twenty-five players, many 
citizens of this celery-growing and paper-making 
town thought it couldn’t be kept going. Now 
thirty years later they are less convinced of this. 
Herman Felber, its conductor for the past nine- 
teen years, has done much toward making the 
orchestra a unit uncompromisingly devoted to 
the best in music. 

Community-minded is the Northern Tri-City 
Symphony organized in Marquette in 1948 by 
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Dr. Duane H. Haskell—with Ishpeming and 
Negaunee joining the Marquette musicians to 
bring the membership (including housewives, 
a physician, a police officer and music teachers) 
to sixty. The Northern Michigan College Or- 
chestra library is the primary source of the con- 
cert music and provides rehearsal space as well. 
Since 1949 Allen L. Neimi has been its conduc- 
tor. Muskegon’s West Shore Symphony—Hugo 
Kolberg is conductor of this sixty-five members 
group—gives eight concerts a year. A symphony 
has been newly organized in Traverse City. The 
town has three chamber groups under the 
leadership of Francis Martin, Warner Galombeck 
and John Wheeler. 

The Saginaw Civic Symphony, new-born but 
lusty, had almost half of the city’s population 
of 80,715 attending its summer concerts. So 
eloquent was its conductor, Josef Cherniavsky, 
in persuading the city authorities that the or 
chestra needed a band shell that they have 
already built a temporary one and have under 
construction a permanent one. Cherniavsky 
packed the City Auditorium for the first concert 
of the current season—all this accomplished in 
one year! 

Each Sunday night at St. Joseph some 300 
music lovers from a forty-five mile radius of 
the town foregather at Hotel Whitcomb to listen 
to the Pops Concert Orchestra whose conductor, 
Robert P. Jochmans, is also its concert master, 
as well as the arranger of its overtures, waltzes, 
gypsy melodies and other orchestral bill-of-fare. 
The orchestra is supported by individual music 
lovers and by business firms of the area. 

The Detroit Symphony, with a history of 
achievement through many vicissitudes, is dealt 
with on page seventeen of this issue. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra of Detroit 
is composed of members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a directorless group when 
playing but managed business-wise by Barney 
Rosen. This organization did yeoman work 
during the period of inactivity caused by the 
cessation of former backers of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. They maintained the nucleus 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra so that, 
when funds were again available, personnel was 
also available around which to build the 
orchestra. 
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Pops Concert Orchestra, St. Joseph: 


The Women’s Symphony, founded in 1947, by 
the Tuesday Musicale ot Detroit, offers oppor- 
tunity to all women instrumentalists of suffi- 
cient proficiency, for ensemble training in the 
symphonic field. Its conductor, Victor Kolar, 
is also the conductor of the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, another orchestra of symphonic pro- 
portions. 

The Faculty Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Homer LaGassey, is composed of 
teachers in the Detroit Public Schools, most of 
whom teach music in the system and otherwise 


play professionally. 
During the winter season in Detroit, chamber 
music concerts are presented under the spon- 





CHET MARRIER’S BAND OF ESCANABA: 
(Left to right) Ray Richards, lead trombone; 
Dave Deloughary, bass; Bill Anderson, alto and 
tenor sax; Maurice Pirlot, drums; Jack Frost, 
tenor sax; Chet Marrier, piano and arranger. 
This popular dance band of the Upper Penin- 
sula is completing its second straight year at 
“The Terrace.” 


sorship of the Detroit Chamber. Music Society. 
This season three concerts are contemplated. 
The players are mostly members of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Concert bands, beloved by every true Michi- 
gander, pace innumerable events with their lusty 
thythms. A thirty-piece band (all members of 
Local 127, Bay City), holds forth at Winona Park 
each summer under the baton of James Bennett. 
Flint has a concert band of forty members 
(rotating conductors, one of whom is Raymond 
Gerkowski), and its Marching Band of fifty 
musicians (leaders Earl Garrett and Johnny 
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(Left to right) Vince Fiorino, 
Helene Carman, Frances Johnson, Alma Melcher, Louise Tirrell, Robert 
Jochmans, Horace Manly, Olive Rolls, Sam Read, Caro! Davidson, Bob 
Meicher, Eleanor Williams, Frank Banks, Leonard Olson, Jim Anderson. 
Lillian Baldauf, Gerry Marshall. 


Brewster). The thirty-piece concert band of 
Iron Mountain, directed by Wallace Swanson, 
plays outdoor concerts every Wednesday evening 
during the summer months. The Marquette 
band of thirty-five members, all of Local 218, 
is sponsored by the city and its ten summer con. 
certs are played at the Presque Isle Band Shell, 
while several other concerts are sponsored 
through the cooperation of the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 
Provided for through a grant from the City is 
the Negaunee City Band directed by Joseph 
Barabe. Concerts are played at the Negaunee 
Band Shell owned and maintained by the City. 
Ten concerts per summer as well as exchange 
appearances with bands in Upper Michigan is 
the schedule of the Menominee Municipal Amer- 
ican Legion Band, organized in 1934. Its 
present director is O. C. Paquette. Thirty-five 
members of Local 29 make up this band, eleven 
of whom have been active in the group since 
its origin. The House of David Band in Benton 
Harbor is conducted by Clarence Chic Bell, co- 
organizer and past president of Local 232. 
Founded in 1893 and still going strong, the City 
Concert Band of Port Huron plays twenty con- 
certs yearly and takes part as well in four 
parades, all paid for by the city. Under city 
auspices as well is the Sault Ste. Marie Concert 
Band. (See Local Highlights, page 30.) 


In the Grand Tradition 


Among the younger conductors of our genera- 
tion who are carrying on America’s great band 
tradition—established by Gilmore, Sousa, Arthur 
Pryor, Herbert Clarke and Edwin Franko Gold- 
man—is Leonard Smith, composer, cornetist and 
director of the band which gives an annual sum- 
mer series of concerts at Belle Isle’s Music Grove 
in Detroit. Last summer the city of Detroit 
appropriated $50,000 for this Band’s music, thus 
providing for forty-five concerts given over 9 
period of eight weeks. The Leonard Smith Con- 
cert Band is for the first time this year continuing 
its publicly supported concerts during the winter 
months—this as a result of a resolution with 
ten thousand signatures expressing the gratitude 
of the summer’s audiences at the regular series 
of Belle Isle concerts. 

Bands such as these point up those carnivals 





Sal Stocco Orchestra: 
Bill Rutz, bass; Jean Katz, vocalist; Kenny Smith, drums; Barney 
Barnhart, reeds; Maurice Stewart, trumpet. This organization is now 
in its fourth consecutive year at The Tropical Room in Hotel Whitcomb, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. Sal Stocco is Secretary-treasurer of Local 232, 
Benton Harbor, and formerly staff arranger with Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System of Chicago. 
illustrate the varied types of orchestral fare available to the inhabitants 
of the State of Michigan. 





(Left to right) Sal Stocco, piano and arranger; 


This and the other orchestras on this page 


and festivals which, as part and parcel of Michi 
gan’s life, come off at practically every flutter ot 
the calendar—the Furniture Frolic of Grand 
Rapids, the Trout Festival at Kalkaska, the 
Canoe Carnival at Grayling, the Father Mar- 
quette Pageant at Ludington, the Edenville 
Lumberjack Picnic, the Farmer’s Roundup at 
Chatham, the Smelt Jamboree at East Jordan, 
the Viking Festival on Lake Cadillac, not to 
mention the Pancake Festival inaugurated in 
Glenn in March, 1948, to commemorate the in 
terval in December, 1937, when blizzard-choked 
roads forced the populace and stranded motorists 
to hoie in for a brief but trying period during 
which they subsisted wholly on pancakes. 





Lee Lockwood 
Hotel Whitcomb Orchestra, St. Joseph. 


May Festival 


At least one Festival in Michigan has assumed 
a status far above jambouree level. The Ann 
Arbor May Festival, a four-day program of mv- 
sic and singing, in which the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and outstanding soloists are partici- 
pants, is not only an integral part of Michigan 
University’s life, but is also an opportunity for 
music-lovers throughout the whole Middle West 
ern section to turn toward Michigan, not only 
for the beauty of its scenery—its motto, “If thou 
seekest a beautiful peninsula, behold it here, 
is well-chosen—but also for concert hall musi: 
which can be compared favorably with the best 
offered in the world’s greatest music centers. 


—Hope Stoddard. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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The Detroit Orchestra and Paul Paray 


HEN a French conductor of the first 

rank, an officer of the Legion of Honor 

and a Member of the Institute, long 
established as musical director of one of the 
premier concert orchestras of the Continent, 
is offered the conductorship of an orchestra in 
an American city, and decides to accept, there 
must be strong reasons behind his decision. 

The conductor who made this move at the 
beginning of the current season is Paul Paray. 
The city is Detroit. Its symphony orchestra, 
reconstituted in 1951 after two years in abey- 
ance, had last year invited M. Paray (among 
others) as guest conductor for five concerts. 
His musicianship and his skill in communicat- 
ing it to the players and listeners alike had 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

Weighing Up an Offer 

What made M. Paray enthusiastic in turn re- 
quires a bit of telling, to account for his willing- 
ness to join his artistic fortunes with the Detroit 
group, not as an episode, but as a continuing 
story. When M. Paray first conducted in Detroit, 
the men had been together for only a few weeks. 
The competent players who make up the or- 
chestra would be the first to tell the layman 
that it takes a fair length of time for a group of 
around a hundred men, no matter how accom- 
plished individually, to transform themselves 
into a smoothly functioning instrument on which 
a great conductor can play, with the assurance 
that they will respond as one, to give full ut- 
terance to the music which he hears with his in- 
ward ear. 


Highest Achievement of Western Art 


The symphony orchestra represents the highest 
and most complex achievement of Western art, 
requiring as it does a varied array of instru- 
mentalists exercising the most exacting skills, the 
merging of many techniques and divergent tem- 
peraments into a final collective synthesis. More- 
over, on the practical side, it requires strong 





support both financial and communal, to give 
such an elaborate organization the stability and 
permanence which it needs to function freely. 
What finally convinced M. Paray that such a 
situation existed in Detroit, was a unique episode 
in the checkered history of the American sym- 
phony orchestra. 

It has been said that French universities 
started as collections of students; British uni- 
versities as collections of teachers; and American 
universities as collections of money. The last 
has not been equally true of American symphony 
orchestras. They have perennially suffered from 
that dread complaint, lack of money. In fact, 
the twenty-nine major symphony orchestras in 
the United States went in the red last season 
to the discordant tune of $3,500,000. 

Now the Detroit Symphony, founded in 1914, 
had twice foundered in recent years—first, in 
1940. Revived in 1943, it went under again in 
1949, 

In 1951, feeling very unhappy about the his- 
torical “rise and fall,” civic-minded Jerome H. 
Remick, Jr., of the famous music publishing 
family, and John B. Ford, Jr. (not related to 
the Henry Ford family) got together, and from 
their informal chat emerged Ford’s unique 
“Detroit Plan” and the rebirth of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 


How the Detroit Plan Works 


Ford appealed directly to twenty-four corpora- 
tions for an annual contribution of $10,000 each 
for three years, thereby entitling each corpora- 
tion to membership on the symphony’s board 
and on its policy and finance committee as well. 
One of the best known industrialists in Detroit 
wanted to give $100,000, but he was told $10,000 
was the maximum from any one donor. This 
was to be a community affair, with no majority 
stockholders. The City of Detroit was allowed, 
however, to contribute $25,000 on behalf of all 
the citizens. Smaller sums came from sponsors 
and active members and from other organiza- 


THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





tions, such as banks, foundations, industries, etc. 
Local 5 of the American Federation of Musicians 
was one of the first groups to sponsor Ford’s plan 
with its pledge to contribute $10,000 annually. 


The Role of Local 5 


For many years the officers of Local 5 had 
maintained close and friendly relations with 
such music lovers as Remick and Ford. On a 
number of occasions the officers had invited 
leading music patrons to attend special concerts 
of the Leonard B. Smith Concert Band on Belle 
Isle, Detroit’s finest park. The high calibre of 
these performances did much to confirm the 
feeling of civic leaders and music patrons that 
an outstanding musical organization is always 
a great asset toa city. Thus, the excellent public 
relations maintained by the officers of Local 5 
with the community and civic forces played a 
great part in the successful revival of the sym- 
phony orchestra. The Local officers realized 
that sound and stable financing was the crux 
of the problem. 


Free Hand for the Conductor 

It is axiomatic in symphony orchestra budget- 
ing that you cannot count on the box office to 
pay for much more than half the total cost. 
So here was a symphonic organization in the 
fortunate and unusual position of having its 
future underwritten for several years by a large 
number of organizations, so that nobody could 
have a “controlling” interest, so to speak. Under 
these circumstances, a conductor coming in could 
devote his full energies to building the orchestra 
to the highest possible level of artistic excellence, 
with a free hand on repertory. 

This is why Paul Paray, a member of the 
Academie des Beaux Arts, with his cultural roots 
sunk deep in France, was finally persuaded to 
leave his beloved Paris and throw in his luck 
with Detroit. 

Paray was trained at the Paris Conservatory, 
where he studied harmony under Xavier Leroux 



















and counterpoint under George Caussade. In 
1911 he won the Prix de Rome for his cantata 
Yanitza, and it was in the Eternal City that he 


spent most of the next three years. 
Paray’s Career in France 

As a young infantry reservist of twenty-two, 
Paray made his first appearance as a conductor, 
leading the regimental band. Then came World 
War I, mobilization, fighting at the front, cap 
ture by the Germans, and internment as a 
prisoner until the Armistice. 

In 1918, soon after his return to musical ac 
tivity, Paray was appointed conductor of an or 
chestra at the Casino de Cauteret in the Pyrenees. 
At the end of the summer, several of the musi 
cians, who were members of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, sent back word of the young con 
ductor’s talent. As a result, he was engaged 
as an assistant conductor to Camille Chevillard. 
In 1923, upon the death of the latter, he became 
principal conductor of the Lamoureux Orchestra. 

In 1932, Paray became head of the famed Con 
certs Colonne, succeeding Gabriel Pierne; at the 
same time he was made an officer in the Legion 
By the time he came to America in 


here at New York’s 


of Honor. 
1939 to make his debut 


Stadium Concerts with the Philharmonic-Sym 
phony Orchestra, he was an outstanding figure 


among European conductors. 
Resisting on the Cultural Front 


He was not only a leading conductor, but a 
moving spirit: in the resistance movement ob 
French artists during the years of Nazi occupa- 
tion. In 1940, when the Germans changed the 
name of the Colonne Orchestra because its 
founder, Edouard Colonne, was a Jew, Paray r 
signed. When he resumed his post on October 
22, 1944, after the liberation, he was given a 
hero’s welcome. 

After leaving Paris, the Parays went to Mar 
seilles, then part of unoccupied France, where 
When the Jewish 
members of the Orchestra were 
banned by the Nazis, Paray quit again. In 1942 
in Lyons, the conductor once more courageously 
defied the Germans. On May 16 of that year 
there was to be a propaganda concert of German 
music by the Berlin) Philharmonic under 
Clemens Krauss. The French Resistance move- 
ment organized a concert by Paray and French 
musicians in the same hall the following day; 
the program included The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
by the Jewish composer, Paul Dukas. Subse- 
quently, Paray became a voluntary exile in Monte 
Carlo, where, invited by Prince Louis. II of 
Monaco to come on his own conditions, the con 
ductor directed the opera until the liberation. 


he conducted radio concerts. 
Marseilles 


Honors and Applause 


In 1950 he was elected a “Membre de I'Insti- 
tut,” thus receiving the accolade as a_pre- 
eminent figure in the cultural life of his country. 

During the twenty-five years he led the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris, Americans who 
heard his concerts there came back filled with 
admiration for him. Paray came to America as 
guest conductor for our major orchestras many 
times, but he had not considered a permanent 
conductorship here. However, it was the spirit 
of the Detroit Plan and the great opportunity 
here to build a strong orchestra that finally in- 
duced him to accept the Detroit offer. Now 
that he is half way through his first season, he 
is well pleased by what he finds. 
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A perusal of “Who’s Who” in the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra finds many distinguished 
men among its personnel. Associate conductor 
Valter Poole, who joined the orchestra twenty 
years ago as violist, has served five years as 
second in command. * Poole conducts the five 
Sunday afternoon family concerts and the chil- 
dren’s concerts. He is also Associate Professor 
of Music at Wayne University. 











PAUL PARAY 
A candid pen-and-ink portrait 


Renowned concertmaster Mischa Mischakoff 
joined the orchestra this season after serving 
fifteen years as concertmaster of the NBC Sym- 
phony under Toscanini. 

A Musician is Manager 

Howard Harrington, manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, studied at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and at Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music. He originally launched 
on a career as a tenor artist, and concertized for 
nine years. It was during this period that he 
became interested in the management side of the 
concert world. 

The regular concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under Paul Paray are presented on 
Thursday evenings in the auditorium of the 
Masonic Temple. Scheduled for this season are 
such guest artists as soprano Victoria de Los 
Angeles, pianists Rudolf Serkin and Artur Ru 
binstein, violinist Isaac Stern, and guest con- 
ductors Leopold Stokowski and Milton Katims. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra recently an- 
nounced a five-week tour of the East to begin 
early in 1954. Also, it will record with Mercury 
Classics early next year. This will be the first 
time the re-established 105-man orchestra will 
have a chance to show itself off to the rest of the 
nation under the artistic guidance of Paul Paray. 

Already Paray has shown that he transplants 
well. His program-building has combined the 
time-tested and the new. He has played, dur- 
ing the first half of the season, two American 
works: Howard Swanson’s award-winning Short 


Symphony, and Virgil. Thomson’s Louisiana 
Story. He delighted the audience with a first 
American performance of Joaquin Turina’s 
Canto a Sevilla; the soloist on this occasion was 
Victoria de Los Angeles. Other novelties were 
Lavry’s Israeli Dances and Sabini’s Campo, a 
work which the conductor had happened on 
while in Brazil. 

Already there is every evidence that here is 
a happy conjunction of music, a man, and the 
money to insure a free hand in building a great 
artistic instrument. The other cities which are 
eyeing the Detroit plan with interest wili await 
with expectation an opportunity to hear the De 
troit Symphony at first hand, under its new 


conductor. S. Stephenson Smith. 





Steel Union Backs Symphony 


(Continued from page seven) 


fully conduct a concert in a plant itself, if no 
other facilities were available. 

It is the feeling of orchestra and union that 
this plan points the way to an exciting expansion 
of an orchestra’s value not only to its own city 
but to the whole area around it. In time the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra may play more than a score 
of concerts each season in mill towns, and it may 
be that other orchestras in industrial centers will 
adopt similar schemes. 


Idea Developed Last July 


The idea began to take shape at a seminar 
conducted tor leaders of the steel workers’ union 
at Pennsylvania State College last July. At that 
time Mr. Martin, who is in his first year as 
manager of the orchestra here, explored the 
subject, and the union men undertook to test 
the reaction of their units. The response was 
very favorable. 

As details were worked out, the union officials 
decided that while they would underwrite the 
cost, they wanted the concert in each mill town 
to be a community effort. Committees of civic 
leaders drawn from the service clubs and other 
local groups have been formed in each town, 
and they are working to make each visit by the 
orchestra a success. 

As a turther indication of the cooperation be- 
tween labor and the orchestra, there is a plan 
to ask the Pittsburgh Symphony to play a memo- 
rial program as a tribute to Philip Murray, late 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organi 
zations and the United Steelworkers. This con 
cert will take place in one of the largest halls 
in Pittsburgh. 

The future of the Pittsburgh Orchestra has 
also been tied more closely to industry in another 
way. Following the plan instituted in Detroit 
last year, where major industry contributed siz- 
able sums to revive its symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Denby and officials of the principal companies 
in this city joined to raise funds for the Pitts 
burgh Orchestra. 

About $100,000 was obtained in this way for 
this year’s maintenance fund, and it is hoped that 
this means of support will become a_perma- 
nent system here. 

Pittsburgh’s enthusiasm for cultural good 
works, as evidenced by its support for its first 
International Festival of Contemporary Music 
ending today, also encompasses plans to build 
a new center in the city for such institutions. 
There are proposals to construct a new opera 
house and concert hall, a theatre and a home 
for the popular summer operetta. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. The Bill Douglas Trio is 
now appearing nightly at the Columbia Club. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Al Norris, guitar; 
Bill Douglas, bass; Lannie Scott, piano. 









INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Buddy Webber’s 
Orchestra at the Indiana Roof Ballroom con- 
sists of H. Swanson, piano; L. Risher, bass; 
B. Carroll, vocals; Webber; E. Partain, drums; 
J. Jilton, H. Amell, J. Grimes, saxes; D. Hobeck, 
S. Jennings, D. Kelly, brasses. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Marvelites have re- 
cently ended their own TV show here, and plan 
going to New York to do another. They were 
featured at the Antlers Hotel in Colorado 
Springs and in many spots in Canada. Left to 
right: Bob Palk, Harry Damas, Dave Davis. 


MEDFORD, MASS. Traveling the New Eng- 
land and college circuit is Bob Bachelder’s 
Orchestra. Featured are: J. Pisani, M. Vara, 
P. Vignoli, F. Duncan, B. Anthony, A. Libman, 
C. Cameron, D. Farnam, P. McDevitt, J. Lawlor, 
B. Mahoney and Barbara Ryan, vocals. 
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to Live Music 
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Pictures for this department should be 
sent to the Managing Editor, International 





Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
N. J., with names of players and their 
instruments indicated from left to right. 


Include biographical information, and an 
account of the spot where the orchestra 
is playing. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. Holding forth at 
the Happy Hour Restaurant here is the Happy 
Trio. Featured are Hank SiJohn, drums; Gus 
Best, trumpet; Jimmy Caro, piano. 















MILWAUKEE, WIS. Entertaining at Mamie’s 
Grotto here, is the Bill Marsh Orchestra. Left 
to right: M. Evanow, piano; leader Bill Marsh, 
sax, vocals; G. Herman, drums; A. Fischer, 
sax; C. Massaro, trumpet, and A. Loh on sax 
and vocals. This is their third year there. 











WEST HAVEN, CONN. Appearing at the Oid 
Homestead is Larry Todd and his orchestra. 
The boys in front are: Paul Tucci, Harry Barto- 
cetti, Tony Monteiro, Larry Todd, D. MacNamara. 
Back row: Nicholas Merletti, Arthur Bernardini 
and Art Santo. 


LAPRAIRIE, QUEBEC: Paul Simms and his 
orchestra are holding forth at the Boulevard 
Hotel here. Left to right are: Paul Simms, 
leader and drums; B. Masino, piano; G. Jutras, 
violin; G. LeBrun, sax; J. Sauve, bass. The 
boys hail from Local 406, Montreal, Canada. 
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HARRISBURG, PA. One-nighting in and around 
the Harrisburg area is the Leo Runk Orchestra. 
Left to right are: V. Crawford, sax; C. Brown, 
trumpet; W. Gamber, sax; D. Maley, drums and 
vocals. Leader Runk plays vibes, piano, organ, 
and does the arranging. 
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LAS VEGAS, NEVADA. The Rist Brothers 
Trio is doing a stint at the Lady Luck Bar of 
the Desert Inn. The trio consists of Frank Rist 
on bass, Bill Rist on guitar, and Eugene Corry 
at the organ. The boys are members of Locals 
77, Philadelphia; 399, Asbury Park; 303, Lansing. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Featured at most Scandi- 
navian affairs in the East is accordionist Walter 
Eriksson’s Orchestra. S. Tollefsen, T. DiBar- 
tolo, R. Wilson, M. Rovics, R. Repkey, T. 
Eliasen, L. Monteleone, N. Alm, and W. Andre- 
sen are featured. 
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OUBLE REED — DOUBLE TROUBLE 


In preparing this article, the author received 
valuable suggestions from oboists Lois Wann, 


Ilfred Laubin and Jack Linx. 


LASTIC guitars are being turned out in 
Aluminum harpsichords are on 

Flutes come in platinum as 
Batons made ot fiberglass are 


quantities. 

the market. 
well as silver. 
now commercially available. Chemical products 
so new they scarcely have names go to fashion 
violin strings, trumpet mutes, banjo plectrums, 
piano keys. Anything from sand to radio waves 
(witness the Theremin) is now utilized in 
making musical instruments. There is one ma 
terial, however, which has never surrendered 
to mechanization, which serves the same purpose 
now as it did at the dawn of history. Thos: 
stalks of cane, called reeds, which provided 
ancient Greece both with a legend* and a mus 
cal instrument—remain still today the one pos 
sible material for the mouthpieces of oboe, Eng 
lish horn and bassoon, and for parts of the 
mouthpieces of clarinet and saxophone, serving, 
in short, all the woodwinds except flute and pic- 
colo which never have used reeds. What is more, 
the players themselves remain in many cases 
the actual shapers of these reeds. The orches- 
tral oboist, English horn player or bassoonist 
makes afresh tor each concert this “speaking 
part” of his instrument. 

From the time they sprout on river-banks to 
the time they vibrate into music at the breath 
ot the woodwind player, reeds require infinite 
care. The best cane, it has been found, grows 
in soil which has been provided with special 
organic substances. The climate has to be not 
too damp (then the cane is porous) and not 
too dry (then the cane is too hard). Such ideal 
conditions exist in the southern part of France 
along the seashore of the Mediterranean. In this 
region most of our reeds are gathered. 

Once harvested—three years is considered the 
proper time for their full growth—the cane 
stalks are sorted out, the inferior parts going 
into the making of ladders, fences, fishing rods 
and other less exacting articles. Bunches of 
the cane destined for mouthpieces are laid for 
a year where the sun can reach them but where 
protected from the rain. Then the 
this is too small for 


they are 
top of each cane length 
use—is cut off, and the lower portions given the 
sun cure for six months longer. Now the cane 
is cut at every joint into rods from six to ten 
inches long, these being placed in the sun for 
three more months. 

Reeds grow accommodatingly in various sizes, 
to suit clarinets, oboes, English horns and bas 
soons. But it is not so much thé size as the 
shaping of the reed which determines its tone. 
The reed, looking much like a large pencil: 











is first gouged out, and slit down lengthwise, 
to form three slightly curved slips. From here 


* The legend has it that the nymph Syrinx, pursued 
by the god Pan, changed herself just in the nick 
of time into a bundle of reeds Little good it did 
her, though For Pan, noticing how beautifully 
the wind sang through the reeds, cut them down 
to make music for himself. Thus were con- 
structed the first panpipes 
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on the treatment depends on which kind of 
mouthpiece the reed is destined to form. There 


are two general types. Note in the following: 


opening 
between 
reed -~ saneee 
: 1 
i 1 
n 
: 
» «cord 
“a Cork 
with 
¥ tube 
inside 
A Bb) C D 


that the clarinet reed (A) is a single slip of 
cane held to the mouthpiece proper by metal 
bands and screws. Note, too, that for at least 
a portion of its length, it is firmly secured to 
the slanting bed of the mouthpiece in which 
the slot is cut. Since the bed has a slight 
curvature toward the tip and since the under 
side of the reed is perfectly flat, vibrations are 
set up as the breath passes along the slot. Saxo- 
phonists as well as clarinetists use this single 
reed mouthpiece. 

The bassoon reed (B) and the oboe reed (D), 
on the other hand, consist of two blades which 
are bound together at their base but left free at 
the tips and which vibrate against each other as 
the player’s breath sets them in motion. At 
“C” the bassoon reed is shown foreshortened 
to reveal the opening between the two reeds. 
Woodwind instruments thus fall into two gen 
eral categories: the single reed—clarinet and 
saxophone; and the double reed—oboe, English 
horn, bassoon and bagpipe. 

Reeds for clarinets and saxophones are as a 
rule at least partially shaped when purchased 
from the dealers. Reeds tor the double-reed 
instruments, being more fragile and more sub- 
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ject to variation, are usually fashioned entirely 
by the players—that is, at least when these 
players have reached professional status. For 
only the ultimate user can ascertain just which 
reed fits Avs lips, Ais embouchure, Ais personality, 
And only the player himself has the fortitude 
to discard (as he must) at least eight out of 
nine of the reeds he fashions, as being not quite 
the reed for his purpose. 

To such lengths is the matter carried that 
orchestral players otten reserve special reeds for 
the diflerent compositions and even for sepa 
rate movements of one composition. William 
Polisi (bassoonist with the New York Philhar 
monic-Symphony) carries six to ten reeds with 
him to every concert, and quickly changes when 
in any given work a long passage of pianissimo, 
staccato, or high register is called for. In Bee 
thoven’s Fourth he uses one reed for the first 
three movements, and, for the last (here ap 
pears an extended staccato passage) changes to 
a sharper reed. 

All this is not to intimate that the clarinetist 
does not give due thought to his reeds. Robert 


>* 


McGinnis, first clarinetist of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, estimates that — the 
average professional clarinetist spends from four 
to ten hours a week pruning, clipping, shaping 
and otherwise preparing his reeds for use. 

The fact 
tricky, the clarinetist’s task is not nearly so com 
plex as that of the double-reed player. Hours 
a day spent brooding over gadgets; rules formu 
lated regarding the slightest scrape of the knife 
or twist of the thread; dozens on dozens of tools 
constructed especially for his purpose—these are 
the private headache of the double-reed player. 
Paul de Virgie* explains what a headache in an 
article, “My Mother Married an Oboe Player” 
in the Saturday Evening Post. “The double-reed 
player,” he writes, “leaves behind him a trail 


remains, however, that, though 


of reeds, screw drivers, corks and pieces of cane 
... and enough wicked little knives to perform 
all’ the surgery in the Mayo Clinic . . . Onc 
of the best cleaning women we lost swept an 
array of reeds into a desk drawer. Only by 
great self-control did father keep from strangling 
her. In turn, she said fe was touched, and 
pointed out that it is hard to clean a_ house 
where every flat-ttopped piece of furniture is 
likely to have a glass of water with cane soak 
ing in it. Father soaks many species of canc 
overnight, and some for a couple of days, betore 
he makes reeds out of them. And there is no 
way in the world of telling what reed may be 
the good, the trouble-saving, the blessed one.” 


To go into the intricate steps taken by obo 
players to perfect their reeds would be shame 
lessly to bare their private lives to public gaze. 
Let a brief résumé suffice. 

The one-third portion of the reed which the 
oboist obtains from the dealer (that is, if he does 
not buy the cane whole and split it down him 
self) is a little less than three inches in length, 
and is quite brittle. After it has been soaked 
—the oboist never works with dry cane—the 


* Paul ought to know. He is the son of Jean de 
Virgie, oboist of Lhe Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Continued on nert page) 
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NEW MUSIC STRING QUARTET: (Left to 
right) Broadus Erle, Matthew Raimondi, Claus 
Adam, Walter Trampler. 


& 1AMBER music groups, being more wieldy 


than either opera or symphony orchestras, 

lend themselves to interpretations of new 
works and otherwise allow for innovations to 
perhaps a greater extent than the larger groups. 
For a case in point, the New Music String 
Quartet—Broadus Erle and Matthew Raimondi, 
violins, Walter Trampler, viola, and Claus 
Adam, cello—gets itself into schools as a demon- 
strating unit. In performing before the children, 
it does not “play down,” does not compromise, 
but introduces new difficult works, treats the 
pupils like intelligent beings. Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Baltimore schools have 
already benefited trom these demonstration 
periods. The latter city this month is enjoying 
both adult concerts and school concerts presented 
by the New Music String Quartet. 

Another consistently enterprising unit in the 
presentation of new works is the American Uni- 
versity Chamber Music Society, George Steiner, 
Director. The concert on December 16th (spon- 
sored by Local 161 through a grant from the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the Recording 
Industry) included three local premieres, one of 
which, “Night Music,” was by the contemporary 
American composer, Howard Swanson. 

Five chamber music concerts are being given 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
this season, these also sponsored by the Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Recording In- 
dustry, in cooperation with Local 77. Stumu- 


Chamber Groups 
As Innovators 


lating groupings are the keynote of these even- 
ings: a wind ensemble on October 24th; the 
Witmar Trio—Leo Luskin (piano), Marian 
Head (violin), William Saputelli (cello)—on 
November 2Ist; duo pianists Berkowitz and 
Sokoloff on January 30th; Jascha Brodsky (vio- 
lin) and Vladimir Sokoloff (piano) on February 
27th and the Stringart Quartet (Morris Shulik, 
Irwin Eisenberg, Gabriel Braverman, viola, and 
Hershel Gorodetzky, cello) on March 27th. 

The Chamber Music Society of Baltimore, 
its purpose to “offer a variety of exciting new and 
old chamber music works, and to encourage 
permanent residence of musicians now spending 
but a short part of the year in our city” will 
offer a third series of concerts during April and 
May. Performing units will include a string 
quartet, a wind ensemble and a chorus. 

New York City always comes up with a crop 
of premieres in the chamber music field. First 
performance of a Trio for Flute, Violin and 
Cello by Arnold Franchetti was the feature of 
a recital by the New York Flute Club on Decem- 
ber 21st. Ernest Bloch’s third String Quartet 
was introduced by the Griller Quartet at Town 
Hall, New York, January 4th. The Albeneri 
Trio in its New York recital on November 13th 
presented a local premiere of Martinu’s Trio in 
D minor. The Harpsichord Quartet affords new 
and most refreshing diet to New York concert 
goers. At the November concert, Vittorio Rieti’s 
Sonata alla Antica, interweaving wind and 
strings in a union as intimate as even Bach 
assayed, provided a note of modernity. The 
work is dedicated to the moving spirit of the 
group, harpsichordist Sylvia Marlowe, who can- 
not be too highly praised tor bringing to the 
light of day such works as these. 

The New York Trio, now in the third year 
of its existence, participated during the last 
season at the concert of the Society of American 












TOLEDO GUILD STRING QUARTET: 


(Left 
to right) Earl Hess, Virginia Cramer, Kathleen 
Weidley, Pauline Little. 


Composers, at the Festival of the Violin Teachers 
Guild and at the Annual Convention of the 
College Music Association, this besides giving 
faculty and student concerts at City College and 
a Town Hall recital—quite a heavy schedule. 
Included in the current season is a concert at 
the Library of Congress. Universities are nuclei 
for chamber work presentations. 

Each year since 1947, the Department of 
University Extension of the University of British 
Columbia has presented a series of chamber mu- 
sic concerts in Vancouver. The Michigan State 
College String Quartet (located in East Lansing) 
is rapidly gaining recognition in that State for 
recitals of distinction. It has two objectives: to 
extend the appreciation of great music and to 
stimulate string interest among young players. 
Romeo Tata and James Niblock are the violin- 
ists, Lyman Bodman the violist and Alexander 
Schuster the cellist. All are on the faculty of 
Michigan State. 

In this its third season, the Library Chamber 
Music Guild of Toledo, Ohio, gives five free 
concerts under the joint sponsorship of the Mu- 
sic Performance Trust Fund and the Toledo 
Public Library. At each concert the Guild 
String Quartet performs a work in the chamber 
music idiom by a Toledo area composer. 





Double Reed — 


(Continued from preceding page) 


player folds the reed in on itself, by means of a 
gadget especially invented for the purpose, so: 


soars fel 





and secures it in its folded state by tying a 
thread around the two halves. Now he puts it 
into a glass of water to soak. An hour or so 
later, he takes it out pliant and ready to be 
tied onto its metal tube and given its prelimi- 
nary scraping. (Lois Wann says she knows 
that the reed is ready when it sinks to the 
bottom of the glass.) 

Next, a nylon string, waxed and sturdy, is 
tied to a chair back, a wall hook or any other 
stable fixture within easy reach of the hand. 
The two ends of the reed—properly folded they 
coincide nicely in length, breadth and curvature 
—are now slipped down over the mouthpiece 
tube. (This tube is slightly oval at the mouth 
and thus fits in the shallow channel between the 
At the point where the tube stops 
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reeds. ) 


inside the reed cavity—this should be about 
five-eighths of an inch from the tip of the tube— 
the player marks the two reeds with a pencil line. 

Now the nylon string, held ever so taut yet 
at an even tension, is wound, over the portion of 
the reeds which embraces the tube, from the 
point three or four turns below the end of the 
tube, upward to the end of the tube (marked 
by the pencil). At this point the two sides 
should lock perfectly. Now the top turn crosses 
the other turns in a downward stroke, and 
from there on the cord is wound down to the 
cork or near it, whiere the string is secured by 
two knots made by looping the string over the 
reed in a backward motion and pulled tightly 
at the base. 

Now if at any portion the cane does not lock 
evenly, the string must be unwound and the 
process repeated. If, after it has been wound, 
the reed leaks air or sets unevenly around the 
tube, gold-beater’s skin (this is adhesive, when 
moistened, as well as air-tight) may be wrapped 
around it. Ideally, this skin should never be 
necessary. However, many an oboist has had 
reason to bless its availability in emergencies. 

After the reed is wound and left to stand for 
a day to regain its brittleness, the shaping begins. 
The reed worker now cuts across the looped 
end, making the one folded reed into two. Next 





he inserts between the reeds a metal plaque, 
to give the reeds a backing and thus facilitate 
the whittling process. Now, by scraping ever 
so delicately toward the ends, he forms a tip. 
In this scraping process he shows himself the 
true artist, since varying effects may be ob- 
tained via diflerent methods. For instance, the 
knife may scrape from the reed ends (where the 
loop was severed) down only a_fingernail’s 
length; or it may scrape right down to the cork 
tubing. The short scrape gives more buzz and 
brilliance; the long scrape gives a more subdued 
tone, with more depths; and there are any num- 
ber of gradations between. Cutting a_ reed 
transversely across the top tends to make the 
sound sharper. 

When the reed is completed, the slits (at 
the sides) are all but imperceptible. Still, they 
are there, and the player blowing down between 
their tips, vibrates the reeds against each other, 
producing the characteristic tone—veiled, elusive 
and slightly exotic—of the double-reed instru- 
ments. It is a sound he can be especially proud 
of, since he has produced it not only out of the 
fund of his musical knowledge but out of the 
skill and sensitivity of his hands. A modern 
Pan, no less, chortling over this musical instru- 
ment he has fashioned from the reeds by the 
river. —Hope Stoddard. 
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HOW TO TRANSPOSE 

There are several ways to effect transposition, Last month this 
column contained a sketchy discussion of the quasi transposition mad 
by changing the tuning slides of the trumpet. This system is now out 
moded. I do not recall having played with anyone during the past twenty 
years—amateur, student, or professional—who had to resort to this device 

Another method of transposing we hope to supersede is the “by 
ear method.” This is what most “commercial players” rely upon. Good 
instrumentalists who can play by ear—let us say “Stardust” in D-flat 
can also play it in any other key a/most as readily. However, experien 
shows that such ear transposition is not quite so reliable when demanded 
of the Aarmony parts; and even the melody may falter in the more anusaal 
keys. It is then apparent that there is a high premium on familiarity with 
the tune (both melody and harmony). Now the limiting factor looms 


up alarmingly. How can the ear solve the problem of transposing 
unfamiliar music—new arrangements, new publications? It is (bio 
logically ) impossible to read at sight by (or with) the ear. This gives the 
conclusion that if transposition is to be reliable under any and all con 


ditions it must be done not by tuning slide or by ear, but by the eye and 


mind. 

There are two reading systems used by orchestral trumpeters to 
transpose into the many keys required by their parts. One is called “by 
interval” and the other “by clef.” It is difficult to find players who ar 
equally familiar with doth processes, so that their opinions give a com 
pletely objective, unbiased comparison between the two methods. The 
een Te is a synthesis of the opinions of several symphony brass men 
ind should be of interest to players of all types of wor 

TRANSPOSITION BY INTERVAL 

ldvantages—1|. Anyone can teach it; anyone can learn it; skill can 
be quickly and easily acquired; little new knowledge is required; it can be 
put to immediate, though perhaps limited, use. The reason this system 
is used by a majority of players is undoubtedly found in the above ad 
vantages. 

Disadvantages—People who know both systems think intervals tend 
to get clumsy and result in an obstacle to speed of reading. Chiefly fos 
this reason they come to prefer the “movable clef.” The logic behind 
this is not too daring. The interval relationship in transposition is up 
and down (vertical), — music must be read and played ever forward 
(horizontal). Hence such thinking in two opposite directions at once 
is too much like “patting your head and rubbing your stomach” to be 
exactly comfortable. 

THE CLEF SYSTEM 

Disadvantages—|. The system is more complex, thus takes longe' 
to learn; involves learning “new clefs” and new note associations; ci 
hardly be put to any use until it is thoroughly mastered. 

Advantages—Once learned, this is the fastest way; it gives excellen 
results in sight reading. For the progressive musician it promises th 
facility necessary for fluent : ranging, score reading, and conducting. 

This is the time to evaluate the subtle difference between transposing 
by reading vs. by ear. The same amount of effort devoted to becoming 
familiar w vith a system, rather than just the tunes, will give in the same 
amount of time results of far greater possibilities, 

It definitely takes courage to shift to clefs after once starting on 
intervals. At some future date when music education in this country 





develops a majority of musicians familiar with the clefs so that they 1n 
turn can train students in their youth in this method—as is done 10 
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Europe—only then will the advantages of the movable clef system be 
enjoyed by the majority of players. 

For those with a special interest in this subject, more detailed informa- 
tion may best be gleaned from textbooks. The remaining portion of this 
article will outline a method of transposing which uses part interval and 
part clef methods. It is intended for use with the B-flat trumpet. 


WHERE TO START 


An excellent starting point tor learning trumpet transposition is to 
master reading down a half-step and reading up a whole step. In the 
orchestra this accommodates the parts for “Trumpet in A” and “Trumpet 
in C” respectively. These two transpositions account for the highest per- 
centage of “non B-flat parts” and also contain most of the passages that 
present the greatest reading problem. They also have the greatest value 
to other types of work. ‘The half-step down is a common adjustment 
granted when accompanying singers; also, the theatre orchestrations of 
the 1920’s that make up a good share of the music in the library of many 
In these perhaps over fifty per cent of the trumpet 
parts are “in A.” Reading up a whole step allows the trumpet to play 
from any music written in “concert key”—from piano parts, from violin 
or oboe music. This is a common and frequent demand in the jobbing field. 

There are at least three ways one can learn to read down a half-step 
(trumpet in A). One is simply to add a flat to every note. Accidentals 
are handled by remembering the rule: a sharp becomes a natural, a natural 
becomes a flat, a flat becomes a double-flat. This is a way of thinking of 
adding seven flats to the key signature. Take music in the key of C 
for example. By reading it as if it were in C-flat, no interval need be 
imagined, The minor second lower necessary to transfer the music to the 


jobbing contractors. 


key of B-natural is eliminated. 














“Trumpet in C” can be readily learned by interval (as perhaps most 
of you have already done), that is, by visualizing “double stops” as indi- 
cated below. For the uninitiated it should be explained that the lower note 
is the one written, the upper the one imagined—and played. It is also 
necessary visually to superimpose onto the part the key signature of a 


tone higher—which is two more sharps or two fewer flats. Practice 
transfers the entire attention to the upper note until the lower’s influence 


is only a reference. 
ae, 


in® 











IN F AND IN E 


These two transpositions are as conveniently related in study as in scale 
position. They are frequently called for in the orchestral literature 
written from forty to one hundred years ago. “In F” is not extremely 
difficult. The interval of a fifth (up two lines) is easy on the eyes, and 
the added one sharp to the key signature is a no greater mental challenge. 
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Now, by combining two already known transpositions, F and A, 
you can read “in E.” In other words play F trumpet “in A” (down a 
half-step) and it is not necessary to learn a new interval for transposing 
“Trumpet in E.” 

We here register a rigorous protest against the abominable student 
practice of writing in the parts the :magined upper notes in the above 
example. The insult to one’s own intelligence, the utter disregard of the 
next player to read the part, the flagrant discourtesy to the librarian who 
must erase—all such sophomoric indolence has no justification whatsoever. 


IN D AND E-FLAT 
Familiarity with “Trumpet in D and E-flat” can be quickly acquired, 
and without recourse to the intervals of a third and a fourth higher. D 
trumpet is commonly used in the works of the classical composers. Al- 
(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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“KING trumpets 
are wonderful, 
My preference is 
the new Super-20 
Symphony model! 
dual-bore trumpet 
with sterling silver 
bell — it has 
everything!” 
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BAND LEADERS -- COMBOS -- ACTS -- 
Start the New Year Right! 


BE SURE OF YOUR TAX 
DEDUCTIONS WITH THE 


E-Z Way Bookkeeping Record 


It‘s so simple and easy to keep complete and 
accurate records of income, expenditures, pay 
roll and detail in this 8/2" x11” spiral bound 
pe leatherette cover book. Designed especially for 
Band Leaders, used by many others in show 
business. Complete with Social Security, weekly 
withholding tables; no technical knowledge 
needed. PAYS FOR ITSELF AGAIN AND AGAIN. 
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DRUMMERS! 


THE GREATEST WFL CATALOG 
WE’VE EVER PUBLISHED IS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
New 1953 Edition! 
FREE! 


you see all 


and equipment 
shown in this great 
new catalog, you'll 
understand why 
most of the top 
professionals choose 
it eee 


illustrations 


44 pages 
...color 
...photos of the 
world’s greates 
drummers playing 
their WFL’‘s, etc. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Please rush my free copy of your new catalog. IM-53 
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Bringing classic and semi-classic 
music to U.N. troops in Korea are 
violinist Kenneth Gordon, Rego 
Park, New York; pianist Seymour 
Bernstein, Newark, New Jersey, 
and vocalist Walt Thompson, Des 
Moines, lowa. Members of the 
Eighth Army’s Special Services, 
these artists have given more than 
seventy concerts from Koje-do to 
the front lines. Warm receptions 
on the part of the soldiers proved 
that they enjoyed this type of music. 


HENRY KALIS 


Henry Kalis of Boston has been 
associated with several radio shows 
as music director and, with“ his or- 
chestra, has appeared at many of the 
famous night spots in New England. 
His orchestra has also furnished the 
music for several of the big name 
shows at the Metropolitan Theatre 
in Boston, the most recent having 
been the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis 
and Johnny Ray shows. 


RICHARD ELLSASSER 

Concert organist Richard Ellsasser 
recently performed at the Mexico 
Cathedral in the first major concert 
given there since it was built in 
Some 4,000 music lovers 
turned out for the event. The pro 
gram, played in honor of His Ex 
cellency Luis Martinez, Archbishop 
of Mexico, included Ellsasser’s own 
Concert Study in D Minor, which 
contains some 3,000 pedal notes to 
be played in approximately three 


1523. 


minutes. 

Mr. Ellsasser also recently di- 
rected the Sixth Bach Festival of the 
Wilshire Methodist Church of Los 
Angeles, a continuation of the five 


Musicians in the News 


CLASSICAL MUSIC IN KOREA 





series in which he played the com- 
plete Bach organ works from 
memory. 


BUDDY LAINE 

Maestro Buddy Laine, who sold 
an air-conditioned home in Pitts- 
burgh to take up life in a trailer in 
order to keep his family with hin 
while traveling, is the leader of one 
of the latest dance band successes in 
the East, his own “Whispering Mu 
sic of Tomorrow.” 

Laine has never played in any 
band other than his own. He began 
traveling throughout the country tor 
several years with his group, but 
it wasn’t until he met Sammy Kay 
that things began to look up for 
him. Kaye heard the band and was 
so impressed with its possibilities 
that he offered to help Laine both 
technically and business-wise, and 
under Kaye’s expert tutelage, th 
band soon gained a good deal of 
recognition trom the public. 


SYLVIA SIMONIS 

The only girl concertinist belong 
ing to Local 10, Chicago, is Sylvia 
Simonis, who has been entertain 
ing professionally since 1943, ‘ea 
turing in her repertoire, along with 
the modern numbers, a good man 
folk and Gypsy tunes. She has, 
during her musical career, traveled 
with Allen Reed’s All Girl Band as 
a bass viol player, and also enter 
tained with the Hawaiian Serenaders 
on the same instrument. 

Now appearing exclusively as a 
concertinist, Sylvia has been ftea- 
tured at several Midwest night spots, 
and recently completed an engage 
ment at the Breezy Point in Esca 
naba, Michigan. In September, she 
opened at Pike’s Bar in Iron River, 
Michigan. 

On occasion, Sylvia is accompa 
nied by one or both of her brothers, 
Joe and Bill Simonis of Local 21}, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Joe plays 
bass and Bill doubles on drums and 
sax. 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


If the red hot jazz-man of today looks down on grampaw as being 
an old sobersides when on a job, let him gaze upon the reproduction below, 
showing how the old boy really did it when he had it. This little ad 
for Music of the Times appeared on one of the back pages of The 
Drummers’ and Fifers’ Guide, by the above mentioned Bruce and Emmett, 


jitst ninety years ago! 
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POLKAS, BALLAD AIRS, 
Waltzes, Opera Melodies, 
GONILLIONS, FARGY SAUCES, | 
Quadrilles, MARCHES, ., 
Schottiscbes, etc., Berls, Figs, ttc,, 
J ARRANCED IN AN EASY MANNER AS - ; xg 
13 SOLOS, DUDTS, TRIOS & QUARTHTTES. \y 
By SEP. WINNER. J 
ee NEW FORE 2 Was A. POND A CO, 25 Uxiox —_ Sse IS) 








COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT 


Comes now a question trom a hoping-to-be contestant in individual 
rudimental drumming, who doesn't like stick beats, wherein the soloist 
occasionally lifts his sticks to eye level and whangs them together once 
or twice, for effect. “These things seem to be too modern for rudimental 
soloing,” he complains. “They are not rudimental and it takes no par 
ticular skill to play them.” 

\s a matter of fact, Contestant, stick beats really are rudimental, 
consisting of single strokes, struck on sticks instead of drumhead. They 
are well thought of among the rudimental fraternity and by many other 
musicians as well, because, for one thing, their brilliance adds a high 
light that does more than a little to relieve the monotony of all the beats 
upon the drumhead. 

They are by no means a modern invention. Look back and you 
will find them in The Prussian, a number from the U. S. Army Camp 
Duty, appearing in the drum and fife method of drummer Bruce and 
hfer Emmett, issued in 1862. They also appear in this method in some of 
the fife and drum marching quicksteps, including that immortal Southern 
tune Dixie which, by the way (and this may interest you), was written 
by this same Emmett (Daniel D.). 

John Philip Sousa gave his approval to stick beats by writing them 
into the eight-measure drum solo of his famous march Semper Fidelis, 
composed for the U. S. Marine Corps, of which at one time he was con- 
ductor. One of his former drummers, John J. Heney, in a book entitled 
The Correct Way to Drum, \eans upon a self-appointed critic who would 
ignore Sousa’s stick beats because they might not be heard in orchestra 
or band, when he states: “. .. Yet these eight measures are in every sense 
t solo through which the rest of the ensemble is silent. Certainly Mr. 
Sousa must have known what he wanted when he wrote the solo; the 
sharp and brilliant sound produced by striking together the shoulders of 
the sticks gives an effect which is unobtainable in any other way.” 

So much for the defense of stick beats. Whether you like them 
or not, they have-been with us for many years and are destined to kick 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





SHELLY MANNE, No. 1 Metronome Poll Winner, 
calls GRETSCH “GREATEST” 


SHELLY MANNE has been a winner in both Down Beat and Metro- 
nome drummer popularity poils for the past four years, and most recently 
Metronome’s No. 1 winner! A former Stan Kenton man, he’s “Mr. 
Drums” to the music world—and those drums have been Gretsch all the 
way. “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I ever owned,” says Shelly. 
Write for your free copy of Shelly Manne’s Favorite 4-bar Drum Solo, and 
tree drum catalog that shows the drums played by Shelly (one of the 
6-out-of-10 top winners, all of whom play Gretsch). 

Address: Freo. Gretscu, Dept. IM-153, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











SIMONE CELESTE 
4 
“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 
Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 


Built — Backed by Factory 
Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

PRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of ‘‘Celeste,”’ etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HAMMOND ORGANS 


and LESLIE VIBRATONE SPEAKERS 
(WITH REVERBERATION UNIT) 


ASHLEY B. MILLER 
150 West 87th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
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Contains original material, 
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Subscription $2. Add $1 for | 
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around for many more. And here, my friend, is where you are apt to 
get into trouble it you choose to ignore them in a standard solo, for it 
is customary for judges to call for copies of the solos a contestant 
intends to play. If a solo of yours calls for stick beats; if the old judgie 
sees them in the part; if he doesn’t hear them played—well, you are apt 
to be disappointed in your score, and you can’t blame him. He simply 
called the play as he saw it, or rather, as he read it. 


MORE FOR THE MALLETS 


The following exercises* will be found to furnish good warm-up 
material for the mallet player’s daily practice period, of course after due 
attention to his scales. They may first be played in the notated key, 
thereafter in various keys, both major and minor. Exercise No. 3, played 
in double octaves is guaranteed to give the eager beaver a real workout: 
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Fred Hinger, tympanist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, visited 
the Stone Studio recently to extend the glad hand and to talk shop. I 
sce him every so often and his visits are always a pleasure. 


Touching on the “whys” and “wherefores” of snare drumstick hand. 
holds, Fred opined that regardless of eventual holds, a beginner should 
first be taught to hold his sticks in a tighter-than-normal grip, with the 
proper fingers curling closely around—this to train wrist muscles to 
function independently, without the aid of fingers. Later, with hand. 
holds normally relaxed, fingers may play their respective parts in supple. 
menting the action of the wrists. 

This didn’t hurt my feelings in the least, for it is exactly my own 
opinion. In every-day playing, fingers are supposed to supplement wrist 
action, not to replace it. To be sure, in the “finger bounce,” a style 
which I like immensely, finger action does actually replace wrist action, 
but this style is an exception, limited in range and occupying a com- 
paratively small place in what we are fond of calling the great art of 
drumming. The co-ordination of a// the playing muscles—wrists, fingers 
and, often, arms--is unquestionably the ideal way of getting all there is 
out of a snare drum. Best way of developing co-ordination appears to be 
through the training of the individual elements first. Hence the pre- 
liminary tight handholds to develop wrist action alone, with individual 
training of fingers and arms coming later. 

* * * ¥ * 

I read in Overture, that snappy official journal of Local 47, Los 
Angeles, that a new U. S. Air Force Band Unit has been formed there, 
consisting exclusively of Local 47 men. This local is, and for a long 
time has been, sparked by a group of go-getters who do big things in a 
big way. If we had more birds of this type in professional music today 
we would have more professional music. 

* * *€ * * 

Emil Hansen, another tympanist, this one from the Seattle Sym- 
phony, writes: “My compliments to Malcolm Holmes for his very 
humorous Concertino for Harmonic Pedal Tympani, reproduced recently 
in your column. It is now on my studio wall and I laugh every time 
I look at it. Perhaps in some way I can use it as a warning to some of 
these ambitious youngsters who expect to be a drummer in three eas} 
lessons.” 

I, too, appreciate the humor expressed in Corcertino, sez GLS, and 
it gives evidence that even the best of us can descend, at times, to the 
humorous outlook—an outlook that has saved many a musician from 
discouragement when things weren't going too well. 

(Continued on page twenty-eight) 





BILL CLARK Chooses 





Bill Clark, great new drummer with the George Shearing 
Quintet, recently purchased a new set of Leedy & 
Ludwig drums. Bill's remarkably steady beat and ex- 
citing style have won much applause from audiences 
during the Quintet’s recent coast-to-coast tour. 


* * * 


Right: Bill Clark at his new set of 
Leedy & Ludwig ‘“BROADWAY” 
drums (14” x 24” bass drum, 5%" 
x 14” snare drum and 16” x 16’ 
tom-tom ). See your dealer for dem- 
onstration of this popular drum 
outfit, or write for latest catalog. 
Leepy & Lupwic, Division of 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Address Dept. 105. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS | 
¥y 
By SOL BABITZ 
LIST OF CONTEMPORARY STRING MUSIC, 1952, Prepared 
the Contemporary String Music Committee of the American String 
Teachers Association Commission on Publications. Paul Rolland, Chair- 
nan, Samuel Applebaum, Ottakar Cadek, Louis Krasner, Louis A. Potter, 
Bela Urban, Elizabeth Walker. 


The American String Teachers Association has performed a notable 
service by gathering the most comprehensive list of contemporary string 
1usic yet to be presented in one volume. Each listed composition is ac 
ompanied by information as to publisher, price and grading as to 
technical difficulty. This book should prove invaluable to teachers and 
performers looking for new material. 

In view of the fact that the editors promis« supplements with new 
material, this book will probably remain the authoritative index in this 
important field for some time to come. 

Several aspects of the book could be improved in future editions. 

\t present the comments which accompany some of the listed works 

strangely varied. Some praise the music; some criticize it: and others 
merely give some information as to its musical form, general character 
or technical problems. While this is no doubt helpful, and even lends 


an air of informality to the book, it is not a scientific procedure in 
book which aims at objectivity. Some new method of commentary 
should be found. 

\s in all large undertakings of this kind, there are several notable 
emissions-——omissions which might have been avoided, had the editors 
referred to publishers’ catalogues instead of depending entirely on their 
own “familiarity” with the music. 

For example, while works of Hindemith, Achron and Milhaud are 
listed, their best works for the violin, in my opinion (Concerto, opus 36 
No. 3; Stempenyu Suite and Le Boeuf Sur le Toit) are not listed. Also 
notably absent are Chavez, Fitelberg, Krenek, Satie, Schnabel, Toch 
and Wellesz. 

[ found a somewhat erratic prose style disturbing—also the use of 
such doubtful terms as “homophon” and “contrapunctual.” 

However these matters are outweighed by the generally thorough 


coverage, 
GEMINIANIT’S “THE ART OF VIOLIN PLAYING” 

Two hundred and one years ago Francesco Geminiani published his 

irt of Violin Playing, a work which ranked with Leopold Mozart’s Essay 
as the leading instructor of its time. Because of the awakening interest 
in the details of performance of eighteenth-century music this important 
work, long unavailable, has been reprinted in facsimile by the Oxford 
University Press, to whom we are also indebted for the Mozart translation. 

David Boyden of the University of California has written a scholarly 
introduction which contains not only the customary discussion of the 
relation of this book to other books of its period; but, what is less usual. 
the relation of this book to violin playing of today. He stresses the fact 
that this book “will remain primarily a work of archeological interest 
unless it is studied and practiced by violinists who have taken the trouble 
to secure instruments and bows reconstructed according to conditions 
prevailing in the mid-eighteenth century.” 

This conclusion of Mr. Boyden’s, I am proud to say, is based chiefly 
en his observations of my experiments with the early violin. We are 
still a long way from understanding all the detai!s of early violin play- 
ing, but we have also traveled a long way toward this understanding in 
recent years. Musicologists who in the past have been accused of a 
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do you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


V Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering ....? 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 
hardware with positive lock assurance? 
V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 

handles that never pee! 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won't scuff the instrument's finish 


too theoretical approach to the subject are now taking the lead in the 
practical side as well, which is all to the good. 

I cannot urge too strongly upon the readers of this column to study 
this book. It will help open the way to a more authentic performance 
of the most important violin music. The eighteenth century was the 


Violin century, just as the nineteenth was the piano century. In the eight- 


eenth century the list of the great violinsts was practically identical with 
that of the great composers. As inheritors of that instrument we are also 
custodians of the literature of its golden age. It is a curious fact but in 
spite of the neglect we bestow on this music it has nevertheless maintained 
its exalted position, if only in theory. The names of Corelli, Handel, 
Vivaldi and the rest are treated with great respect, but real understanding 
must wait until we revive books such as Geminiani’s. 


Trumpet Talk 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 


though it can be read by interval, it can also be read by clef. Almost all 
trumpeters are familiar with the bass clef from piano, vocal, or arranging 
































Only a LIFTON case will give ycu these studies. Hence this should come easily: ‘ 
true protective measures . . . and only these L 
measures will keep your instrument safe and @ inD PY — be 
secure against the ane gy apy po bperttga Mibtlesttt a 
oe pendipen ah ‘ ; haan it will out- epers Oo = on Gb) € wAFaa dD  phaAe a 
ast the ordinary case at least two to one...! : 
The adjustment necessary for thinking and playing examples B and C 4 
the same way (when they are actually in notation two octaves apart) ro 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS comes without herculean struggle. Note here the advantage of the clef. de 
The position of the note played does not move (compare A and C). Only of 
Lifton Mfg. Corporation 18 W. 18th St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. the clef sign moves. This gives the notes new names, but not a new = 
location. Hence the “double stops” are eliminated. 

E-flat transposition can now be made by simply combining D and C Ol 

transposition—reading bass clef “in C” (up a whole step). This elimi- 
R’ CELEBRATED STRINGS nates using the interval of a fourth for “Trumpet in E-flat.” Hz 
SQUIE 5 BENEFITS the 
. SQUIER - TRUED * CONCERT MASTER The above outline gives (1.) a logical approach to a method for the 
learning six basic transpositions—C, A, F, E, D, and E-flat—in an order cer 
* ALL-AMERICAN * LA TRAVIATA approximating their utility value; (2.) a method containing many ad- Na 
vantages from a combination of interval, clef, and changed key signature ‘o] 
* TOM - KAT * IL TROVATORE systems in a manner designed to facilitate both speed of learning and speed ” 
* ELECTRO- AMP * LA MELODIA of application to both legitimate and commercial work. Bill 
After going this far, trumpeters will undoubtedly feel both the stimu Ter 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL lus of learning and the prod of professional necessity to learn the re and 
maining transpositions not mentioned herein. They will come to enjoy Cor 
| V. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN the fact that in transposition, even old and familiar exercises become new for 

baseball where the hitters 








and fresh and challenging. And, just as 
learn that limbering up by, waving several bats around, makes the final 
swing with one bat feel light and easy, so will the trumpeter find that the 
quickening of the mental processes gained from transposition gives a new 
ease to reading the usual B-flat parts. 





SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 


Direct from Manufacturer 


$1G-75 


Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. Hand-stitched 





Technique of Percussion 


(Continued from page tiwenty-sixr) 







About the three-lesson proposition, can you blame these kids when 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34-44. they read the glowing “ads” telling them they can learn to play the 
Smart, cool, good looking. piano in ten minutes? However, you and I know that such things 
can't be done and, going back to skin thumping, I believe the best 
service an instructor can render a young pupil who really aspires to 
make the grade is to teach him in what he knows to be the right way or, 
for the good of all concerned, to let him go. 


Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, 
Gray, Rust, Gold, Lime, Black, 
Tan. Samples gladly sent upon 
request. . . . ALSO SLACKS TO 
CONTRAST, $8.75. Send $16.75 - = 


for sample jacket. 
ALTOONA LOCAL FESTIVITIES 
On December 2, members of Local 564, Altoona, Pennsylvania, and 


their wives attended their second annual banquet and dance. 
Music for the occasion was supplied by the Helen Booth Orchestra of 








752 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 7-7652 


























Ria a State College, Pennsylvania, and an evening of fun and relaxation was \ FI 
— eee a = | enjoyed by all. 

PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! The dance and banquet committee included Roe Eckroth, Joe Knep- hddl¢ 

— per, Joe Moffa, Cody Nedimeyer, and Dick Lantzer. thre 
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LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS 


LOCAL 39 CELEBRATES 





To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the granting of their charter, 
Local 39 of Marinette, Wisconsin, and Menominee, Michigan, held a 


banquet and dance for members and their wives. Among the guests 
attending the celebration at the Silver Dome in Marinette, were (left to 
right, first row): Edward Kloida, secretary; Mrs. Kloida; Herbert 
Lindbom, vice-president; Mrs. Lindbom; Mrs. DeGayner; Roy DeGayner, 
president; Mrs. Price; Robert Price, city manager of Marinette; Mrs. 
Kehoe; Mayor James Kehoe of Menominee, Michigan. In the second 
row (left to right) are: Frank Renard, secretary; Clarence Edges, presi- 
dent of Local 205 in Green Bay, Wisconsin; Frank Vandenberg, a member 
of Local 205 and a charter member of Local 39; Charles A. Bergfors, 
who was the first elected president of Local 39; Edna Murray; Harry R. 
Gray, treasurer, and John Bergfors. 


OLD-TIMERS STILL GOING STRONG 

Howard Rowell, seventy, and John Adams, eighty-three, both of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, are showing the folks in their community that 
they can still keep up with the youngsters! 

John Adams has been a Bandmaster for sixty years, and has headed 
the Haverhill Community Band Concerts for a five year period. He 
served as President of Haverhill’s Local 302, and was delegate to the 
National Conventions in New Haven, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and 
Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Rowell toured the country with Sousa’s Band, the Buffalo 
Bill Show, and the Aleppo Temple Band. He is a member of the Bektash 
Temple Bandoliers’ 39th Army Band in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
and conducts the Haverhill Masonic Band. Organizer of the Bradford 
Community Band, Howard Rowell has been conducting that aggregation 
for the past ten years. 








John Adams 


Howard Rowell 


\ FIDDLE IN FLIGHT 

If you can’t get a plane reservation these days, chances are a bass 
hddle got there before you. Recently a young Texas oil man_ hired 
three members of Local 147, Dallas, Texas, to play a party in Midland. 


Amrawco 


SUPREME 


Drum Heals << 


, 7S 
iy <— 


a 
) The only drum head in the. world ~_ 
\ you can have in the gauge thickness that ‘ 
suits you best! And you'll thrill to 
the feather-touch response, the crisp, full tone 
from ppp to FF. Insist on Amrawco to 
bring out the best in your drum—and YOU! 


Demand Amrawco heads for ALL your drums... 
SS See your dealer or write for his name today! 


Amrawco 





Drum Heads 





AMERICAN RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1105 N. NORTH BRANCH STREET + CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 




















DERU REEDS 


**Speciale °° 
For SAX and CLARINET 







PERRET HRI 
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When a player asks his dealer for DERU REEDS, 
he is certain of getting a dependable reed. He 
knows that inferior reeds cause him trouble in play- 
ing. Try a Deru Reed ... and convince yourself. 





H. CHIRON CO., INC. - - 1650 Broadway, New York City 





















fours nem ne CTL \ 


WHEN YOU 
HEAR IT! 


35% MORE 
CARRYING 
POWER... 


~ a 
li 


DIRECTONE is an exclusive 
Pa ee 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accerdion at any price, try 
one ef the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your 
local dealer. 


fectery-built, ‘ 
Castelfiderde, 
c Waly 


only PaiiCOrdion 


DIRECTONE 


Write fer FREE literature 


DEPT. B-1-53 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








When you write to an advertiser, 
mention the /nternational Musician! 
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He reserved flight tickets for the musicians and himscil, bui realized 
that the bass fiddle belonging to one of the men had no place to sit—so 
he bought a ticket for it. 

It was all very logical until word was sent ahead by the airline to 
the effect that it was the first time in its history a seat had been reserved 
for a musical instrument. 

The party was met by a curious press at each stopover. Most put out, 
however, was the fiddle, who was reduced to returning a “Don't look at 
me that way, I paid for this seat” glance, while it covered its fingerboard 


self-conse iously. 


9 OUT OF 10 FIDDLERS PREFER CHEWING TOBACCO 

Prof. H. E. K. Erb, one of Pottstown, Pennsylvania’s most colorful 
figures, told dinner guests at Local 211’s recent 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the time he was performing the Wieniawski violin concerto and the 
fingerboard fell to the floor of the stage. Luckily, the professor had a chew 
He picked up the fingerboard, moistened it 
What’s more, it 


of tobacco in his mouth. 
liberally with tobacco juice, and put it back on the fiddle. 
stayed put. 


OLD-TIMERS WITH SAULT STE. MARIE BAND 

The Sault Ste. Marie Concert 
Band playing for a parade. City 
officials honored four senior musi- 
cians of the band for their forty- 
one years of membership and con- 
tinuous service. The “old-timers” 
are George Richardson, Frank 
Oster, Ralph Baccari, and Thomas 
Hanson. Organized in 1911, and 
supported by the city, the band 
gives weekly concerts during the 





summer. All members belong to 
Local 593 in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. 

SNUB MOSELY training course and new canine 


USO companion. 
To assure the 
cal and traveling musicians, news- 


With I Corps in Korea: 


“Dixie Jamboree” atlair’s success, lo- 


Camp Shows’ 


brought a taste of the music that 
made the Southland, and particularly 
New Orleans. famous a few years 29d various entertainers in the area 
ago, when they entertained the sol- all donated their cnergies, facilities, 
diers of I Corps units in the Bayo and talents. 

net Bowl near I Corps headquarters. 

Snub Mosely, — the 
such musical hits as “Pretty Eyed 
Baby,” and his band of eight pro- 
ponents of that musical style known 
as “Dixie,” kept the crowd crying 
for more of their original arrange- to night club life!) 
ments of favorite numbers. 

Alberta Hunter, billed as a Sere- 
nade in Blues, lived up to her billing 
by giving out with such numbers 
as “Basin Street Blues,” “My Blue 
Heaven,” and an all-time favorite, 
“Someday Sweetheart.” 


papers, neighborhood stores, printers, 


Ray Smith has played piano for 
the Bud Calvert Trio since 1948, and 
has been a member of Local 34 in 
Kansas City, Missouri, for the past 
thirteen years. 


composer of 


(P.S.—“Roxy” is now getting used 


The Dixie Jamboree group began 
their tour of the “Kimchi Circuit” 
in October, following a USO tour 
of European and Alaskan bases. 


RAYMOND SMITH 


Raymond Smith, blind 
has arrived home in Wichita with 
his new eyes .. .a German Shepherd 
dog named “Roxy”! 

Thanks to a “Rally for Raymond” 
arranged through Local 297, Wichi 
ta, and staged at the Mambo Club, 


pianist, 








a total of $950 was raised for Smith’s Raymond Smith 
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MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


ODWIND Co, 
NEW YORK 


xclusive hard mouthpiece rubber 
Mitive yet durable as tough metol, 


non.warping under high temperatures 


Reed Instrument 
Mouthpiece Guide”. a 
2 page booklet. listing 
> Woodwind focings with 
omplete spec fic ations 
ontains tips on care and 
ion of mouthpreces- 

plus ao helpf 
transposition chort 
Ask your dealer 


or write today 


Vf, oodwind “Company 


DEPT. B-1-53 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 
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FOURTH DAY 


NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY — SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


(Continued from the December Issue) 


The report mentions the passing 
to the Great Beyond of Chauncey 
A. Weaver, of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Frank Carothers, of Los Angeles, 
who had over a period of many 
years rendered valuable’ service 
to the Federation. They should not 
soon be forgotten. 

Finally we learn that as of March 
31, 1951, there were 701 Locals in 
good standing, during the year; four 
charters were issued, one was re- 
stored and four were cancelled. 
This gives us, as of March 31, 1952, 
a total of 702 Locals in good stand- 
ing in the Federation. 

Your Committee believes this re- 
port of Secretary Cluesmann is a 
good report. It has the virtue of 
brevity, it tells our members things 
they ought to know. Secretary 
Cluesmann’s office has had a very 
busy year but his report is a report 
of under-statement, not over-state- 
ment. When you have a few spare 
moments we urge you to read this 
report, if you have not already done 
so. All credit to Secretary Clues- 
mann for a good job, well done. 

AL GREENBAUM, Chairman, 

JOE C. STONE, 

RODNEY McWILLIAM, 

WM. J. DART, 

ROCCO D. LOGOZZO, 

JOHN H. McCLURE, 

GEORGE BECKER, 

CARL DISPENZA, 

GORDON DELAMONT, 

VIRGIL PHILLIPS, 

J. MARTIN EMERSON, 

MRS. CRYSTAL O. PRINTY, 

CHARLES HARTMANN, 

OSCAR J. WALEN, 

ADOLPH F. COIMBRA, 

JOSEPH CARRAFIELLO, 

FRANK MANNING, 

JOHN W. GRIFFIN, 

ALFRED J. ROSE, 

LOUIS F. HORNER, 

JOHN M. FRANK, 

EDWARD J. WHARTON. 


The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 





Vice-President Bagley in _ the 
chair. 





The Committee on international 
Musician reports through Chairman 
Vargas. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians, assembled in its Fifty-fifth 
Convention in Santa Barbara, 
California: 

Your Committee on International 
Musician having considered the re- 
port of 1951-52, concerning the op- 
eration and publication of our 
monthly magazine, note that the 
recommendations made by the In- 
ternational Musician Committee of 
last year have been complied with 
as much as possible. 

We note that the printing opera- 
tions show a loss and reasons given 
by your Editor is that the magazine 
is furnished less than cost for the 
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membership. However, your Com- 
mittee must report to you, that 
further increase of cost of publica- 
tion and distribution of the maga- 
zine is anticipated. With this in 
mind, it is only proper for your 
Committee to inform you, that an 
increase in the subscription rates 
must be anticipated. 

Your Editor states that the loss 
this year is not serious. However, 
your Committee feels consideration 
should be given in not allowing the 
deficit to get too great. 

Your Committee discussed the 
possibility of a wider scope of ad- 
vertisers in our magazine. How- 
ever, your Committee is in favor 
of the continuance of the present 
policy of acceptance of advertisers 
at this time. We would also sug- 
gest the matters of public relations 
that can be done through the 
columns of the International Musi- 
cian, with the cooperation of our 
public relations department, should 
be done as much as possible. Many 
locals are asked for literature per- 
taining to the Federation and the 
problems of the musicians by teach- 
ers and pupils in our schools. 

As limited copies of public rela- 
tion material are available in some 
cases and when needed immediately, 
can not be obtained, thereby losing 
an opportunity to do good public 
relations, your Committee felt 
that publication of such articles in 
the International Musician would 
be of great help. It was also pointed 
out that our membership could do 
a better job of public relations if 
they, the members, could get first- 
hand the correct way to handle pub- 
lic relations. 

We also urge locals to subscribe 
for additional copies of the Interna- 
tional Musician and distribute them 
to libraries and other institutions 
in their jurisdiction that are inter- 
ested in music and musicians. 

For those who knew Chauncey 
A. Weaver and read his “Over Fed- 
eration Field” will linger’ the 
memory of his fine contributions to 
the Federation and the Interna- 
tional Musician. 

In conclusion your Committee 
greatly appreciates the work of 
Editor Secretary ag Cluesmann, 
the Managing Editor, S. Stephenson 
Smith, the Associate Editor, Miss 
Hope Stoddard and their staff in 
keeping the International Musician 
an exceptional publication. 

GAY G. VARGAS, Chairman, 

JOHN E. CURRY, 

CARL F. SHIELDS, 

MARSHALL ROTELLA, 

CHESTER S. YOUNG, 

BRAD F. SHEPHARD, 

VICTOR SWANSON, 

JOSEPH H. KITCHIN, 

JACK STIERWALT, 

DONALD T. TEPPER, 

GEORGE W. PRITCHARD, 

MRS. FLORENCE TIBBALS, 





FLOYD A. CRABTREE, 
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ON ANY STRINGED INSTRUMENT 
specify the Genuine ft. 
AMPERITE “KONTAK MIKE 


THE ONLY NO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 


YP — 

















. Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most 
electric guitar amps. 

















No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


Anthony Antone, widely known 
os “the most versofile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. 
Model SKH, hi-imp 
Model KKH 

(with hand volume control). 


AMPERITE 
STUDIO MICROPHONES 
at P. A. PRICES! 
Qdeat jor CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
a \ 
Ce" 


List $12.00 


List $18.00 















stand away; in either case, the 
quality will be perfectly natural. 
Model RBLG (200 ohms)... List $42.00 
Model RBHG (hi-imp) List $42.00 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL...... List $32.00 


AMPERITE Company, Inc. 


561 Broadway e New York,12, N. Y. 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King St., W 
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H. CHIRON CO., INC. 


CHIRON 
Vibrator...... 


For Saxophone and Clarinet 


Reeds 


This distinctive product is made of 
GENUINE FRENCH CANE, grown 
and aged in the discriminating tradi- 
tion of Old World fine reed making. 


10 Different Strengths 


WITH A VIBRATOR... 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, 


Manufactured in France 


YOU'RE SURE... 


please write us direct. 


1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 























Che Haynes Flute 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 




















MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 
SRANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
of A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
it Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers", 
# "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
copy TODAY $1.00 
50c Edition Also Available 
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Ke ker Avenue Brooklyn 
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COMBO MAMBOS 


Five MAMBOS typically arranged for Trumpet, 
Tenor, Piano, Bass and Drums. Perfect for 
the small combo that wants to play the real beat. 
Easy to read and play and no vocalist required. 
EXTRA!! 10 Typical Latin Drum beats 
** including Right-Hand Cowbell 
Technique and Left-Hand Off-Beats. 
ALL FOR $5.00. C.0.D. 50c Extra. 
Rey Mambo, 1524 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 








oe PLAYERS ! 
Processed “DUTCH-RUSH” 


THE IDEAL TOOL FOR SCRAPING, 
SHAVING AND SANDING REEDS 
A most delicate precision abrasive, suitably 
shaped, permanently sharp and durable. A 
valuable accessory for your reed-fixing kit. 
Long-Lasting Assortment, One Dollar. 
REED’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
Fishers (Ontario County) New York 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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E. J. WENZLAFF, 
CLARENCE G. TREISBACH, 
HARRY M. RUDD, 
WILLIAM HOUSTON, 

L. V. FOGLE, ’ 
ALEC DEMCIE, 

JAMES S. DODDS, JR., 
ERNIE LEWIS, 

WILLIAM BOSTON, 
THOMAS R. McCARTHY. 
The report of the Committee is 

adopted. 


The Committee on Location re- 
ports through Chairman Cohan. 
To the Officers and Delegates of 

the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention 

of the American Federation of 

Musicians. 

The Location Committee received 
two bids for the 1953 Convention: 
One from Local 721, Tampa, Fla. 
and one from Local 119, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. After considerable 
discussion, and getting the details 
necessary to the needs of our Con- 
vention, the Committee voted 
unanimously that the 1953 Conven- 
tion be held in Quebec. This being 
the second Convention, in the 
history of the American Federation 
of Musicians, to be held in Canada. 

LEWIS W. COHAN, Chairman, 

A. B. CINTURA, 

MIKE PESHEK, JR., 

PAUL HUFFOR, 

F. A. LYNCH, 

HAZEL F. HASS, 

HENRY H. JOSEPH, 

CHARLES S. KELLER, JR., 

MYRON C. NEISER, 

GEORGE L. SMITH, 

EARL W. LORENZ, 

CHARLES W. HUNT, 

DAVID WINSTEIN, 

LOU HAHN, 

ANTON FASSERO, 

R. F. FRISH, 

JAMES E. JENKINS, 

GEORGE T. DAVIS, 

EDDIE VRAZEL, 

F. R. MUHLEMANN. 

VERNE ADAMS, 

HERBERT McPHERSON, 

W. T. CREWS, 

The report of the Committe is 
adopted. 


Delegate McWilliams, Local 12, 
extends an open invitation to the 
delegates to hold a future Conven- 
tion in Sacramento, Calif. He ex- 
tols the virtues of Sacramento and 
is sure that the Delegates would 
be pleased to visit that city. 


The following communication is 
read and ordered spread on the 
minutes: 

BROCKTON FEDERATION 

MUSICIANS, LOCAL 138 
American Federation of Musicians 
Brockton 35, Mass. 
Headquarters: 40 Centre Street 


June 4, 1952 


OF 


Mr. Leo Cluesmann 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 

220 Mount Pleasant Avenue 
Newark 4, New Jersey 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

Because of urgent business lo- 
cally, it will not be possible for me 
to attend the International Conven- 
tion at Santa Barbara. 

I extend my most sincere fra- 
ternal greetings to you and all of- 
ficers and delegates of the Federa- 
tion, and wish for you all a most 
constructive and harmonious con- 
vention. 

I am sure we will all agree that 
one of the highlights of the Con- 


vention is President Jimmy’s open. 
ing address, and would suggest that 
our Public Relations Department 
have it recorded and the transcrip. 
tion be made available to Locals for 
the enlightment of our members at 
future meetings. 
Fraternally yours, 


A. LEON CURTIS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


President Petrillo in the chair, 


’ Delegate Repp offers the follow- 
ing resolution: 


RESOLUTION A. 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the In- 
ternational Executive Board be, and 
is hereby authorized and fully em- 
powered to act upon, dispose of and 
settle any and all matters or things 
before this Convention, which for 
any reason are not acted upon, dis- 
posed of or settled at the time the 
Convention finally adjourns, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby authorized 
and fully empowered to review all 
laws, amendments and changes to 
laws passed by this Convention, and 
to correlate and correct any errors 
or inconsistencies that may be in 
the same, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That each and every controversy or 
thing now existent or which may 
arise in the future touching or con- 
cerning the interests and affairs of 
the Federation, and all matters and 
things pertaining thereto, be, and 
the same are hereby referred to the 
International Executive Board, with 
full power and authority to act as 
may in the discretion of the said 
Board be decided, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby authorized 
to meet, confer and agree with em- 
ployers as to the conditions and 
wages to govern members of this 
Federation for the ensuing year, 
with full power and authority to 
modify or change existing rules or 
laws as may, in the discretion of 
said Board, be considered for the 
best interests of this Federation 
and its members, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby given full 
power and authority to promulgate, 
revise, change and/or readjust all 
prices for traveling musicians and 
all other prices in such manner and 
to such extent as in the opinion of 
the Board may be for the best inter- 
ests of the Federation and the mem- 
bers thereof. 

The resolution is adopted. 


Delegate Fortin, Local 119, ad- 
dresses the Convention and ex 
presses his thanks to the Conven- 
tion for having chosen Quebec. 
P. Q., Canada, as the next meeting 
place, and assures everyone of 4 
royal welcome in 1953. 


President Petrillo addresses the 
Convention and thanks the Dele 
gates for their constructive effort 
during the week. He then declares 
the Convention adjourned sine di¢ 
at 3:45 P. M. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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in Oceanside, Calif. ... On Janu- 
LA ps vaste Room 
eighth year at irque Roc 

of the Fairmont Hotel San 
isco. - . Charles Brown 
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January 2nd. . . Pichon 
closed at the Victorian Club in 
St. Louis on January 4th and 
opened at the Keyboard Lounge 
in Detroit, Mich., on January 6th 
for two weeks with options. 
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FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





Cat. No. 

51—MUSICAL SLIDE RULE. Each 
manual adjustment answers ques- 
tions on chords, scales, keys, trans- 
position and instrumentation 

52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody $1.00 

67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... « 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
ysis, theory and many examples..$1. 

47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord semana 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords.... 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 

58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 

05—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 
ing music to all keys $1 

03—CHART OF MODERN CHORDS, 
204 practical 9th, 11th and 13th 
chords 

02—HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 
ways to harmonize any melody 
note 

01—CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music chords 

41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight 

43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, etc. .50 

53—SONGWRITERS CHORD PRO. 
GRESSION SYSTEM. How to find 
the correct chords for popular 
songs. Complete text with over 
60 written-out examples 

54—MANUAL OF HARMONY. Basic 
music theory covering scales, 
chords, inversions, cadences, in- 
cluding many exercises 

35—-MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 64 
pages of musical terms 

850—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
Authenic versions of the 39 most 
popular rhythms and how to 
play Latin-American instruments..$1.25 

40—HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANU- 
SCRIPT. A study method for the 
music copyist $1.2 

79—CHORD RELATION SIMPLIFIED. 
How to classify chords in their 
relationship to each other 

62—CORRECT CHORDS FOR 
STANDARD FAVORITES 


ARRANGERS 


24—DANCE ARRANGING COURSE. 
Harmonization, ensemble group- 
ing, instrumentation, modulation, 
transposition, scoring, etc. 

Complete 

06—ORCHESTRATION CHART. Tonal 
range of instruments and correct 
transposing instructions 

28-168 MODULATIONS. Fully 
scored for modern orchestra 

82—HOW TO ARRANGE LATIN- 
AMERICAN MUSIC. Authentic 
fully scored examples $ 

81—SPECIAL TONAL COLORS AND 
EFFECTS. Interesting, tested ef- 
fects, fully scored $1.25 





PIANISTS 


Cat. No. 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
formations 


63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 


65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the ‘New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords. 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 

70—SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 
Chart of instrumental imitations 
for the Hammond Solovox 


09—MODERN PIANO  INTRODUC- 
TIONS, in all popular keys 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 
fessional runs on al! chords $ 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
popular keys 

19—PIANO TECHNIC, analyzing the 
secrets of advanced technique 
problems. A scientific 120 page 
course 

17—HOW TO PLAY MAMBO PIANO 
SOLOS, including authentic solos 
as illustrations $1.00 














ORGANISTS 


08—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 
combinations .50 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 


33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds 75 


59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
imprevisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams 


75—MODERN RHYTHM PATTERNS. 
Left-hand and peda! coordination 
for Jazz and _ Latin - American 
rhythms 





GUITARISTS 


742—GUITAR CHORDS, over 300 
chords in diagram as well as mu- 
sical notation. Also includes cor- 
rect fingering, guitar breaks and 
transposing instructions 

73—ULTRA MODERN BOOK FOR 
GUITAR. Professional runs, breaks, 
fill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 
troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 

85—" BOP”. Modern progressive 
guitar solos $1 

91—NEW SOUNDS FOR GUITAR. 
Progressive ideas for advanced 
guitarists $1.25 

83—MODERN RHYTHM CHORUSES. 
Ten All-Time hits arranged in a 
modern rhythm style. 








— Money-Back Guarantee on Everything — 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
C.0.D. SERVICE 





FREE CATALOG 





WALTER STUART music studio (wien ni ees 
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Awata Kecital 


AST spring, Los Angeles Evenings on the 

Roof, dedicated to rare music, old and new, 

offered a challenge to young professional 
singers in the shape of an award in lieder sing- 
ing and accompanying. Competitors were asked 
to present a repertory of twenty art songs. Fitty- 
nine appeared for the auditions. At the finals, 
there were seven women singing and one man. 
On the first of December, the two winning 
singers and accompanists were presented in 
recital. 

Marjorie Low, winner of the women’s award, 
has a light soprano voice not yet developed to 
its full color and But there were 
moments when she showed what a _ beautiful 
She has great musical 


pow er. 


vehicle it will become. 
sensitivity and was able to offer plenty of in- 
terpretive variety in such taxing songs as Wolt’s 
Mignon, two Proses Lyriques by Debussy, and 


Speaking of Music 


(Continued from page thirteen) 





























Charles Ives’ General William Booth Enters 
Heaven. 

Marvin Hayes, basso, is gifted by nature with 
all the attributes which go to make a great 
singer, including industry and humility. He has 
already acquired a very considerable vocal tech 
nique. His two songs by Purcell, “I'll Sail Upon 
the Dog Star” and “The Conjurer’s Song,” 
were superbly done. So were a group of five 
songs by Schubert and the three West Coast 
Indian songs. 

Wallace Berry and James Low played as good 
accompaniments as we have heard on the con. 
cert stage in many a year. —P. A. 


Youth is Served 


F WHAT happened at the Maplewood (New 
Jersey) High School December 6th is rep- 
resentative—and from reports coming into 


(Continued on next page) 





Symphony and Opera 


singers. 
by Boris Goldovsky, who is its conductor and 


(Continued from page ten) 

to David Austin, American Conservatory, 25 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois .. . A $1,000 
prize for a twenty-minute symphonic work is 
being offered by the Artists’ Advisory Council 
of Chicago The School of Music of Ohio 
University in Athens is offering a $250 prize 
for a chamber opera. The winning work, which 
must be based on an American subject, will be 
presented next summer at the Athens School 
of Music ... The National Music Council has 
awarded to Pierre Monteux its Annual Conduc- 
tor Citation for the Season of 1951-52 for his 
distinguished and outstanding services to Amer- 
ican music. 

During 1952-53, its 
forty first season, 
the San Francisco 
Symphony is being led by nine eminent con- 
ductors under whose direction the masterworks 
being balanced by vital 
Sharing 


FORTY-FIRST SEASON 


ot the repertoire are 
products ol contemporary composers. 
the podium are Enrique Jorda, Leopold Stokow 
ski, Erich Leinsdorf, Alfred Wallenstein, Victor 
de Sabata, Massimo Freccia, Karl Munchinger, 
George Szell, and Bruno Walter. The soloist 
line-up 1s exciting, pianists Jorge Bolet, Rudolf 
Serkin, Aldo Ciccolini, Rudolf Firkusny and 
Nicole Henriot; violinists Tossy Spivakovsky 
and Ossy Renardy; and basso Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni. As an extra attraction, the orchestra 
performs Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, this di- 
rected by Mr. Leinsdorf. The orchestra's twenty- 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, PIERRE MONTEUX 





two-week season consists of three regular sub 
scription series in the Opera House, which add 
up to fifty-two concerts, as well as four Youth 
Concerts in the home town, four in Berkeley, 
two in San Leandro, one in Sacramento and one 
in Fresno. Adult concerts are also performed 
in Fresno, Sacramento and Palo Alto. 
this, the orchestra is heard in ten Sunday Even- 
ing Standard Hour broadcasts. 


Jesides 


The Metropolitan Opera has 
signed George Szell and Pierre 
Monteux as conductors in the 
French and German wings of the Metropolitan 
A new service has been established 
in the Middle West. The Kemper Music 
Library of the Civic Opera House has launched 
Conductors, 


CURTAIN! 
Opera 


a modern music renting service. 
orchestras, colleges and organizations planning 
opera productions may share the use of music 
which at one time comprised and supplemented 
the complete repertoire of the Chicago Opera 
For information, address May Valen- 
House, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago . The new winter season of 
the Paper Mill Playhouse (Millburn, New 
Jersey ) opened with an afternoon performance on 
December 26th of High Button Shoes ... The 
Opera Theater of Boston opened its seventh 
season with a new production of The Barber of 
Seville, November 23rd. The novelty of the 
production? It was sung exactly as written, 
eliminating the innumerable vocal alterations 
inflicted on Rossini’s score by generations of 


Company. 
tine, Civic Opera 


Opera Theater was founded in 1946 
stage director. 


Robert F. Kurka of New 
COMMISSIONS York has been commissioned 

to compose a work for full 
symphony orchestra, this through the Paderew- 
ski Fund . . . The Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress has an- 
nounced seven commissions for major scores to 
be added to the foundation’s library of con- 
tempoiary music. Three Americans to be so 
honored are Bernard Rogers (a trio of strings); 
Wallingford Riegger (work for two pianos), 
and Vincent Persichetti (quintet for piano and 
strings). The commissions include varying cash 


awards. 


Dr. Frieder Weissman, who dou 
bles as conductor for the Havana 
Philharmonic Symphony Orches 
tra and for the Scranton, Pennsylvania, Sym- 
phony, conducted his first pair of concerts for 
the season at Scranton on January 6 and 7. 
It was a Wagnerian program, featuring as 
soloists Princeton-born Geri Chisolm, dramatic 
soprano, and Frank Forrest, tenor, of Chicago, 
in a concert performance of the first act of Die 
Walktire and excerpts from the first and third 
acts of Tristan und Isolde. Miss Chisolm last 
year was a guest soloist with the Havana Phil- 
harmonic, also with the Guatemala Symphony, 
both under Dr. Weissman’s baton. 


SOLOISTS. 


ON THE PODIUM. 
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Speaking of Music 
(Continued from preceding page) 


this office we believe it is—of what is happening 
in high school auditoriums throughout the 
United States and Canada, the outlook for 
music on our Continent is by no means pitch- 
dark. Youth will be 
served, and these chil- 
dren, become grown- 
ups, will certainly not 
allow a complete ces- 
sation of enjoyments 
such as this. In a 
hall that bobbed and 
twinkled with coon 
caps, | Howdy-doody 
outfits, pink-ribboned 
pig-tails and shining 
faces—the best in mu- 
Samuel Antek sic was listened to 
with a delight and ab- 

sorption unmarred by the least coercion. 

The esprit de corps was perfect. New mem- 
bers of the audience (who raised their hands on 
an inquiry from the podium) were welcomed 
with lusty hand-clapping; shouts and chatter in 
high treble greeted questions put by conduc- 
tor Samuel Antek in his zestful between-com- 
position talks. 

Dr. Antek, incidentally, has a knack for mak- 
ing things clear. I think many a child will 
remember the two categories orchestral instru- 
ments come in (“ones you play with your hands 
and ones you play with your hands and blow 
also”), the use of a mute (“hold your nose and 
your voice sounds different . . . that’s what a 


mute does’’), and will forever more hear violins 
dancing and whistling, as well as singing. 

The audience response in Anderson’s “Plink- 
Plank-Plunk” was all any composer could wish. 
“The Man Who Invented Music” story told by 
Cliff Hall to music composed by Don Gillis 
was listened to with all the solemnity which 
behooves a story stranger in its way than the 
adventures in Oz. Backstage the conductor was 
being so enthusiastically mobbed by eager chil- 
dren, I couldn’t get within congratulatory dis- 
tance of him. -H. E. S. 


Speech Music 


HEN the Philadelphia Orchestra _per- 

formed Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au 

Bucher at Carnegie Hall on November 
18th, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the orchestra’s first concert in New York, the 
audience was treated to an oratorio of so special 
a nature that one hesitates to call it an oratorio 
at all. It was rather a drama whose develop- 
ment was conveyed through speech, music and, 
at times, gesture. The orchestra as painter of 
moods—so Honegger employs it—performed 
magnificently and the coordination of all ele- 
ments, the soloists, the Temple University 
Choir and the St. Peter’s Boys’ Choir, as well as 
the orchestra, under the baton of Eugene Or- 
mandy was altogether praiseworthy. 

In this work there is no telling when speech 
merges into music. So expressive, in fact, was 
the performance of Vera Zorina who spoke the 
lines of Jeanne d’Arc—we noted that here the 
words themselves became the jewels, with the 
tonal quality their luster, and that, unlike singers, 


speakers are allowed the expressive device of 
slow glissando—that we decided, if this was 
speech, then singers should get their speaking 
gear into professional running order. 

In view of these contingencies, it was not 
surprising that Miss Zorina and Raymond 
Gerome (he took the speaking role of Frere 
Dominique) were still being called back (after 
taking five bows) as we left Carnegie Hall. 
Among the singers, David Lloyd and John H. 
Brown (boy soprano) came in for a goodly 
share of praise, as did the orchestra and its con- 


ductor. —H.E. S. 


Amahl Visitation 


BOE players the nation over, one can well 

see, will from now on stand a better 

chance of being kept busy at Christmas 
time. For one oboe player at least is a requisite 
in the presentation of that charming opera-in- 
one-act, “Amahl and the Night Visitors,” which 
is being given in multifarious guise in churches, 
schools, concert halls and private homes the 
nation over, come the Holiday Season. 

We attended the performance given on De- 
cember 18th at the East Orange High School, 
in that New Jersey town, this a project of the 
school’s A Cappella Choir under the direction 
of Herold A. Jones. Not as expert, of course, 
as the televised performers were in the premiere 
a year ago, the cast of young people yet brought 
out the play’s ingenious concept and the purity 
of its music. The songs of the boy soprano— 
twelve-year-old Robert Gowan took the part of 
Amahl—dominated the feeling and sense of the 
playlet. —H. E. S. 















by studying our convenient 
Arranging Courses. 
Check courses that interest you. 


LEARN to wave your | 
OWN arrangements | 


Give your band or combo personality | 
| 


The difference between mediocre outfits and those that really 
| get to the top is the difference between stock arrangements | 
and personal arrangements which create a style — a trademark. } 
' You can learn to make these popularity-building arrangements | 
HOME STUDY Harmony and | 
Send today for free catalog and lessons! | 
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DEPT. A-763, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS a | 
() DANCE BAND ARRANGING C Choral Conducting 4 ™ HARMONY 
|. Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course (CD History & Analysis of Music -) Guitar 
L- Piano, Student’s Course () Cornet - Trumpet CD Voice Mandolin 
[ Public School Mus.—Beginner’s (CD Professional Cornet - Trumpet [| Violin 
Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s C Double Counterpoint C) Clarinet 
_| Advanced Composition [Lj Ear Training & Sight Singing Lj Saxophone J 
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a Paris 1889 
KAPLAN STRINGS 
a Arras 1904 
are aati =) Geneva 1929 
Paris 1937 


fern accurate 


me. STRINGS cost no more than 
Ordinary strings. 


strings for violin, viola, and cello. 
your music dealer today. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 








Improve the tone of your in- 
strument by using Kaplan PRECISION-MADE , 
Buy them at 


Europe 1951, Win- 
ner of the Euro- 
pean All Star Poll 


Europe 1952, Win- 
ner of the Euro- 
pean All Star Poll 


DOLNET, P. O. Box 127 
Sunnyside Station 
Long Is:and City 4, N. Y. 





SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








JANUARY, 1953 


Ask your dealer or write to: 
DOLNET ESTABLISHMENT QUALITY 
DOLNET 
or 446 Sunrise Highway 


Dolnet, established in 1880, has acquired undis- 
puted leadership throughout the European musical 
world, as manufacturers of musical instruments of 
the highest quality. 

The tremendous success of Dolnet in Europe and 
America is well known. 

The leading professional Artists of America and 
Europe play and endorse Dolnet Saxophones, 
including the great artist Jean-Claude Forhenback, 
poll prize winner of the Hot Club Magazine, The 
French Metronome 1951 and 1952. 


Dotnet 


Paris 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Artists’ choice, are the Stradivarius of 
all Clarinets, with the most beautiful, 
rich and sweetest tone you ever heard. 
Mr. Henry LE ROY, Ist Prize Winner of 
the Paris Conservatory, President of the 
Garde Repubiicaine, formerly Solo Clar- 
inetist of the New York Symphony and 
the New York Philharmonic, Member 
and Judge of the Paris Conservatory, 
and . 

Directeur Artistique des Etabl. 

(Depart Bois) 


Dolnet 


THE EXCLUSIVE CHOICE OF: 
Artists, Conservatories, Teachers. 





HIGHEST 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 
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IT PARADE 


EXTRAS 


Instrumental Folios 


Arranged in separate folios for 
the following: TRUMPET, Bb 
CLARINET, TROMBONE, Bb TENOR 
SAX, ACCORDION, Eb ALTO SAX. 


(all with piano accompaniment 
except Accordion) 


Look at this list of contents! 


ONE FOR MY BABY « SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY * BASIN STREET BLUES 
DEAR HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE * AFTER YOU’VE GONE « LINDA 
A GARDEN IN THE RAIN © PRISONER OF LOVE « FIVE MINUTES MORE 
YOU CALL IT MADNESS « TENDERLY * SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 


DRIFTING AND DREAMING « 


IT'S BEEN A LONG, LONG TIME * WE THREE 
A LITTLE STREET WHERE OLD FRIENDS MEET 
ANNIVERSARY WALTZ « CAROLINA MOON 

A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND « SAN 
CIVILIZATION * ANGRY © S’POSIN’ 


At your dealer or order direct— 


EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


549 WEST 52nd STREET @ 





NEV 


BOOK 1 
ONLY 


ONLY 


Straw — Unita Polka. 


DAVID GORNSTON @ 117 


£22 COMBO-ORKS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


POLKA-BARN DANCE STANDARDS 


FAVORITE JIGS, REELS, WALTZES, HORNPIPES, POLKAS, etc., in 2 CONVENIENT VOLUMES 
EACH SET OF BOOKS PLAYABLE AS 


SOLOS - DUETS - TRIOS - COMBOS - SMALL ORKS 


CONTAINS 28 ARRANGEMENTS... . 
Barney's Goat — Butcher's Boy — Campbells Are Coming — Cielito Lindo — 
Comin’ Thru the Rye — Cutty Sark — Devils Among tho Tailors — Durang’s 
Hornpipe — Garry Owen — Helena Polka — Hornpipe Polka — Jenny Lind 
Polka — Jock Tamson’s Hornpipe — Kerry Dance — Lamplighter’s Hornpipe — 
Liverpool Hornpipe — Man On The Flying Trapeze — Merry Go Round — Money 
75¢ each Musk — Ohio Polka — Rocky Road To Dublin — Rickett’s Reel — Sailor's Horn- 

pipe — Swallow Tail — St. Patrick’s Day in The Morning — Strop The Razor — 

Sweet Genevieve — Wind That Shakes The Barley. 
C INSTRUMENTS (Piano, Guitar, Violin, Accordion, etc.) 

(Also Bass Part and Trombone) 
sesseeeee. BB INSTRUMENTS (Trumpet, Tenor, Clarinet, etc.) 

‘ Eb INSTRUMENTS (Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, etc.) 

CONTAINS 23 ARRANGEMENTS... . 
BOOK 2 Apples In Winter — Arkansas Traveller — Baroara Polka — Big Band Polka — 

Captain Keeler — Clarinet Polka — Devil's Dream — Dick Sands Hornpipe — 
Emigrant’s Reel — Fairy Dance — Fishers Hornpipe — Home On The Range 
— Laughing Polka — Martha Polka — Mcleod’s — Oh! My Darling Clementine — 
Old MacDonald Had A Farm — Pop 
75¢ each Round The Mountain — Silver Dollar Polka — 


I'VE HEARD THAT SONG BEFORE 





(Mention Instrument When Ordering) 


(Mention Instrument When Ordering) 


Goes The Weasel — She'll Be Comin’ 
Soldiers Joy — Turkey In The 


C INSTRUMENTS (Piano, Guitar, Violin, Accordion, etc.) 
(Also Bass Part and Trombone) 


Bb INSTRUMENTS (Trumpet, Tenor, Clarinet, etc.) 
‘ Eb INSTRUMENTS (Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, etc.) 
EACH BOOK CONTAINS COMPLETE MELODY, 2nd and 3rd HARMONY PARTS and CHORDS 


West 48th Street, New York City 











PLAY TRUMPET? 
Don't guess 


HARRY L. JACOBS 





Make certain 
and mouthpiece information 


EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 


MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Write for embouchure 
-It’s Free. 


2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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O flicial Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTER REVOKED 


Local 505, Centralia, Wash. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Dorothy and Gloria Greco, for- 
merly with McCabe & Rayfield on 
Keith Circuit. 

Small, Danny, former member of 
Local 802, New York City. 

Anyone have information regard- 
ing the above is requested to ad- 
vise Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, A. 
F.- of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 

O’Briant, Harold E. (Sonny); Bry- 
ant, Larry (Leon); McCann, George, 
all guitarists. 

Anyone having information re- 
garding the above is requested to 
reply to Secretary E. H. Pilon, Lo- 
cal 189, A. F. of M., 442 East Market 
St., Stockton, Calif. 

Walter Thelene, Clarinetist, Minn. 
Symphony Orch. about 15 years ago. 
Formerly with the 74th Inf. Band, 
12th Div. U. S. Army, Camp Devens, 
Mass., 1918. Please write to M. B. 
Georgi, 35 Broadway, Suncook, N. H. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 

Local 3, Indianapolis, Ind.—Sec- 
retary, H. Reagan Carey, 311-312 
Lemcke Bldg., 160 E. Market St., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Local 13, Troy, N. Y.—President, 
Walter B. Connor, Keenan Bldg., 
Room 305, Broadway and Third St. 

Local 119, Quebec, P. Q., Canada— 
President, Will Brodrique, 65 Mare- 
chal Foch St. Phone: 7-2059. 

Local 143, Worcester, Mass. — 
President, George F. Settergren, 13 
Edlin St., Worcester 3, Mass. 

Local 189, Stockton, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Elbert Bidwell, 1865 Lomita 
Street. 

Local 197, St. Louis, Mo. (colored) 

-Secretary, James K. (Jimmy) 
Houston, 4414 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. 

Local 276, Sault Ste. Marie., Ont., 
Canada—Secretary, H. D. Hickmott, 
926 Wellington St. East. 

Local 282, Alton, Ill.—Secretary, 
G. T. Loveless, 3414 Oakwood. 

Local 308, Santa Barbara, Calif.— 
Secretary, Robert L. Foxen, 1023 
Olive St. Phone: 5-1796. 

Local 320, Lima, Ohio—Secretary, 
Fred Q. Rex, 1436 Oakland Parkway. 
Phone: 2-5561. 


Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif.—Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ruth Vawter, 717 Mu- 
sick Ave. 

Local 327, Baraboo, Wis.—Presi- 


dent, George B. Hill, Box 226, Lake | 


Delton, Wis. 

Local Eureka, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Ray Poscic, P. O. Box 758. 

Local 337, Appleton, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Carl Given, 215 E. College Ave. 

Local 361, San Angelo, Texas— 
Secretary, Carlton Staben, 1633 S. 
Oak Ave. Phone: Black 1386. 

Local 365, Great Falls, Mont.— 
President, Louis Scharrer, 2514 
Sixth Ave. North. 

Local 375, Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
Acting Secretary, Albert Yates, 129 
N. W. Sixth St., Oklahoma City 3, 
Oklahoma. 

Local 403, Willimantic, Conn.— 
Secretary, Edson Lyman, 296 High 
St. Phone: 3-2123. 

Local 450, Iowa City, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Chris Peterson, 1209 Seymour 
Avenue. 
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GUITAR STYLES 


GUITAR METHOD 


Tue Guat GEORGE 


BARNES BOOKS 


Barnes reveals his sensa- 
tional style. Single string 
technique only. Three main 
studies, FINGERING-PICK. 
ING and TONE. Years ahead 
of any other work on the 
market. 








PRICE $2.00 











GUITAR STYLES 


A folio of 12 single string solos 
in the terrific style of Barnes just 
os played by him. Guitar solo 
with Piano accomp. and Chord 
symbols. Contents includes: Lon- 
don Bridge Work, Anitra’s 
Dance, Dark Eyes, A Good Nigh? 
For Murder, etc. 


PRICE $1.25 
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WM. J, SMITH MUSIC CO.., INC. 
254 W. 3157 NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


DEPT 4 














LATINETTES 


For Smal! Dance Bands 
Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
21 top Latin tunes, including MAMBO 
in F, MERRY MAMBO, MAMA TERESA, 
LOS TIMBALES, RUMBA BE-BOP, NINA, 
etc., Drummer’s Guide and Dictionary 
of Latin-American Rhythms. 

C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
P. $s.—Hot Off the Press! 
JUMPIN’ THE MAMBO 
Full Dance Orchestration, $1.00. 

At your Local Dealer or direct from 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 











EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
nord STRINGS woe 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 


and tthe 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
: ADJUSTABLE ‘BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 


' 








NEW PIANO “MUTE” 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or 
Night Without Disturbing Others 


—easily attached or 
State 


Mutes piano about 85 
detached without harming mechanism. 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money 


back guarantee. Send $5.75 for mute and 


full instructions for use. 


RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


0 VOICE DEVELOPER/ 


POWERFUL, DYNAMIC VOICE quickly 
developed with DIAPHRAGM EXERCISER 
Write VOICE DEVELOPER (11V) 

Box 665, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


Notes 1/3 actual size) 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





DRAFT AGE: 
MUSICIANS! 


: 
Have you received your greet- $ 
ings from Uncle Sam? P 


> 
What are your prospects for 
getting into a band after | 
your induction? 
These questions and many {4 
others are answered in a 
booklet entitled “How to Get 
Into a Band of the Armed 
Forces.” FREE! with one 4 
year’s subscription to the 
“Musicana”. ... Send your {¢ 
check for $2.50 to the U. S. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Bandsmen’s Association, Inc. { 


P. O. Box 1826 
New Haven 10, Connecticut 3 

















Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 





Splendid field; demand for competent 
technicians exceeds supply. 

DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 











—— GUITARISTS! 


AT LAST—A PRACTICAL IMPROVISING 
SELF-INSTRUCTION COURSE FOR SPANISH 
GUITAR. (Advanced and Professionals.) 
$15.00. Details—Write. COPIED GUITAR 
CHORUSES—LIST. GUITAR-LICKS, BOOK 
No. 2, $1.25. No COD‘s. Teachers—Write. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
Box 267 - - + Chicago 90, Illinois 

















FOR SALE 
SELMER Bb CLARINET...............0.000:0++.-$90.00 
FISCHER Ab CLARINET.............:0:0000000 $50.00 


HAYNES Db FLUTE 

BOEHM SYSTEM C PICCOLO $75.00 

LIBRARY OF FLUTE STUDIES and FOLIOS 
All Are Used 

HARRY SILVERS, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Idaho—Sec- 
Phone: 


Local 474, Ketchum, 
retary, Paul Bragg, Box 926. 
2793. 

C.— 
560 


511, 
Russell W. 


Spartanburg, S. 
Fike, 


Local 
Secretary, 
Perrineau. 

Local 522, Gastonia, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Reginald Norris, P. O. Box 
1280. 

Local 
ored )—Secretary, 
422 West Vine St., 
Wis. Phone: Franklin 

Local 613, Mobile, Ala. 

—President, George DeLand, 
Cuba St., Apt. 21. 

Local 616, Salinas, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Louis B. Walker, 589 Ocean 
View Blvd., Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Local 658, San Antonio, Texas 

(colored) — Secretary, Emory 5S. 
King, 2211 E. Commerce St., San 
Antonio 3, Texas. Phone Fannin 
2804. 
Local 


Wis. (col- 
Myrick, 
12, 


587, Milwaukee, 
Mayme 
Milwaukee 
2-7926. 
(colored) 
403 


701, Wichita, Kansas (col- 


ored)—President, Walton E. Mor- 
gan, 816 N. Washington. Phone: 
5-2839. Secretary, Gilmar L. Wal- 


ters, 1452 New York St. 


Local 721, Tampa, Fla.—Presi- 


dent, Carlisle Hutchinson, Medical 
Arts Bldg., 107 Parker St., Tampa 
6, Fla. Secretary, Joseph Riesgo, 


Medical Arts Bldg., 107 Parker St., 


Tampa 6, Fla. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 26, Peoria, Ill.—President, 





Alvin T. McCormick, 400 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Ill. 

Local 44, Salisbury, Md.—Secre- 
tary, C. Russell Yohe, 113 Brooklyn 
Avenue. 

Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.—Sec- 


retary, Harold W. Hartley, 190 Mid- 
dle St., Bridgeport 3, Conn. 

Local 123, Richmond, Va.—Presi- 
dent, Marshall Rotella, Room 7, Na- 
tional Theatre Bldg., Richmond 19, 
Va. Phone: 3-8998. Secretary, 
James A. Whitely, Room 7, National 
Theatre Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 
Phone: 3-8998. 

Local 246, Marlboro, Mass.—Sec- 


retary, Nicholas A. DiBuono, 19 
Water St. Phone: 1954. 
Local 261, Vicksburg, Miss. — 


President, Hardie Katzenmeyer, 155 
Cain Ridge Road. Secretary C. K. 
Castleberry, 155 Cain Ridge Road. 
Local 301, Pekin, Ill.—President, 
John Russell, 400 S. Sheridan Road, 
Peoria, lll. Phone: 3-5747. 

Local 361, San Angelo, Texas— 
President, William V. Webster, 18% 
N. Chadbourne, P. O. Box 463. 
Phone: 3279 and 6701. Secretary, 
William V. Webster, 18% N. Chad- 
bourne, P. O. Box 463. Phone: 3279 
and 6701. 

Local 416, Hornell, N. 
tary, Edward L. Ordway, 
land Ave. Phone: 2740. 
Local 457, Attleboro, Mass.—Sec- 
retary, Harry A. Greene, R. D. 2. 
Phone: SOuthgate 1-7368. 

Local 496, New Orl@ans, La. (col- 
ored)—President, William Houston, 
1480-1482 N. Claibourne Ave. Secre- 
tary, Louis A. Cottrell, 1480-1482 N. 
Claibourne Ave. 

Local 518, Kingston, Ont., Canada 
—President, Norman C. Vail, Point 
Pleasant Sub. Div., Kingston, Ont., 
Canada. 

Local 616, Salinas, 


Y.—Secre- 
13 Port- 


Calif.—Secre- 


tary, Don B. Forster, 135 W. Frank- 
lin St., Monterey, Calif. Phone: 5- 
6166. 


Local 718, Montgomery, Ala. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Vance H. Humph- 
ries, 1012 West Jeff Davis Ave. 
Local 768, Bangor, Maine—Secre- 











SPOTLIGHT ON SAL SALVADOR 





SAL SALVADOR, NOW PLAYING GREAT GUITAR WITH 


STAN KENTON, is named one of 


NO uw dh 





CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


You’ve got to be as nimble-fingered as a 
Sal Salvador to take constant hurdles 
like this without tiring—on an ordinary 
guitar. But even Sal ongrosteses the 
effort-saving, SLIM, SLIM GRETSCH 
MIRACLE NECK which drastically 
trims the mileage your fingers must 
travel. Try this chord on your own guitar 
now—then visit your Gretsch dealer and 
try it on the new Miracle Neck gui- 
tar. You'll be amazed at the difference! 





the top ten all-star guitarists in 


METRONOME’S most _ re- 
cent nation-wide Poll. Sal, 
formerly with the Terry 


Gibbs Quintet and Mundell 
Lowe Quartet, can be heard 
on Columbia Records play- 
ing his new Gretsch Syn- 
chromatic Guitar. “Fastest, 
easiest-playing guitar I’ve 
ever handled— it’s that 
Gretsch MIRACLE NECK 
that does it!” says Sal. Send 
for your FREE GRETSCH 
GUITAR GUIDE that shows 
the Guitar played by Sal 
Salvador, plus valuable tips 
on how to choose, care 
for and play the guitar. 
Write: Dept. IM153, FRED. 
GRETSCH, 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, New York. 








Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


BROS. 


Ask your dealer to show 








a 
CELESTA 


JeN-Co 
AT ALL MUSIC STORES 
CALL OPERATOR 








CELESTETTE PHONE 2-2739 
, : DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
i 
GLOCKENSPIEL VIBES CHIMES 





you these fine mouthpieces 





for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 

















5 Sussex Street - - Port Jervis, N. Y. 





JANUARY. 1953 


tary, Paul F. Dinsmore, 281 Ohio St. 








FLUTES 
WANTED FOR CASH 


Must have several high- 
grade Flutes. | can also 
use Alto and Bass Flutes. 
State price in first letter. 
CHRIS B. LINSCHOTEN 


34 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











ELECTRIC 


GUITAR 


CATALOG 


SUPRO& NATIONAL GUITARS 
64 VALCO MFG. CO. 
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We. F. ew AND WM. F. LUDWIG JR. ANNOUNCE A— 


SENSATIONAL 
WFL RECORDING 
FOR DRUMMERS 


Here it is! The Rudimental Drum 
Record you've been waiting for! 

You can play and re-play the 
13 Essential Rudiments open and 
close—listen to nine contest drum 
solos—all on a single 3314 R.P.M. 
Mictogroove recording. 

It’s the greatest drum educa- 
tional help ever! Get yours to- 
day from your dealer—only $3.00. 


a en ee 
WFL DRUM Co. 

1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill, ! 

Yes! send me the new WFL Drum Record at | 

once for $3.00 postpaid! 


Name 





Address 








City. State 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN, JANUARY, 1953 











2 GREAT COMBO-ORK BOOKS — 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS — Complete with Harmony, Melody, Chord Names 
50 FAVORITE DANCE | 20 HOT STANDARDS 


STANDARDS Top Favorites 
THE ALL-PURPOSE BOOK ... A COMPLETE Recorded by GLENN MILLER, BENNY 
LIBRARY. Has everything . . . Waltzes, GOODMAN, GENE KRUPA, etc. Contains 
Tangos, Polkas, Rhumbas, Marches, Jigs and Jersey Bounce, Tuxedo Junction, Gin Mill 
Reels, Novelties, Frailacks and Fox-Trots. Special, Sleepy Town Train, etc. 
$1.00 Each Book $1.00 Each Book 


enn Bb BOOK for Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor Sax 
«Eb BOOK for Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, Alto Horn, Eb Clarinet 
saneseal C BOOK for Piano, Accordion, Guitar, Trombone, Violin, Bass 
Arranged for solo, duet, trio or any combination of lead instruments. 
SPECIFY TITLE AND INSTRUMENT. ORDER NOW. FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT. 


PTT TTT I III 
Enclosed find $......ccceeeee Send 50 Dance Standards ......Bb Book ......Eb Book ...... C Book. 
Also 20 Hot Standards ...... Bb Book ....... Eb Book ...... C Book at $1.00 Each. 





NAME ciceviin scncoconencnossnassossoounassnesancesses 
ADDRESS........0000:00+8 «CITY & STATE 


LEWIS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 240W.55'" Street, New York, N.Y. 

















The Entertainer’s Na- 

WE BUY eee EMCRR- oe aaaneee ane 

o offers a collection o 

Good Used Band Uniforms HECKLER STOPPERS, 
es Sn TITLES and COMIC DIC- 

IN SETS OF TWENTY OR MORE Y. Twenty neatly printed and 
Advise Sizes and Desired Prices. om | , Get this hilariously useful 
collection NOW—ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID. 

Hooker-Howe Costume Co. D. & C. FRANKEL, PUBLISHERS, Desk 28, 
P. ©. Box 391, Haverhill, Massachusetts P. ©. Box 983, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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9 JAZZ ROLIOS 42% treme: | | Qe eae te ply ot at invrunenae 


arrange at ppt 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, a or Gui make your own arrangements of hot”’ breaks, 
ter intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Cherees, choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
Scales and Chord ad lib - « « any inst. tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
COMBO folio, iece, $2.00. 30 DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
intros, 50 Endings, 4 hasers, 6 Combo and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
Riffs... Be ap system . . . $2.00. Send to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
50c for c. 0. D ree circulars. points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 

















WIN NEHER - - LAURELDALE, PA. Elmer B. Fuchs 335 East Pig ° 
Brooklyn le BNe Be 






CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 


Conference of Eastern Canadian 
Locals—President, Al. Saunders, 270 
Nepean St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


CONFERENCE OF EASTERN 
CANADIAN LOCALS 


The thirteenth meeting of the 
Conference of Eastern Canadian Lo- 
cals was held on October 19th in 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada’s capital. 
The meeting was quite successful 
even though the Conference Presi- 
dent, Brother Ernie Horner from 
London, Ont., was stricken ill on 
his way to the meeting and had to 
return home. He was replaced by 
Brother Al Saunders, President of 
Local 180, which is this year cele- 
brating its Golden Jubilee, having 
received its Charter on February 8, 
1902. A fine entertainment pro- 
gram was prepared, same comprising 
a drive for the ladies and an elabo- 
rate banquet at the Standish Hall. 
The officers elected for the next 
term are Al Saunders of Ottawa as 
President; Carmon Adams of Wind- 
sor as Vice-President and Ed Char- 
ette of Montreal who remains in 
office for another term. The Fed- 
eration was represented by Execu- 
tive Office Walter M. Murdoch of 
Toronto; Provincial Officer for On- 
tario, Brother W. J. Sweatman was 
also in attendance. Next year’s 
meeting will be held in St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario, where a large delega- 
tion is expected. 


DEFAULTERS 


Frederick & Tanya, and Fred 
Zepernick, Mobile, Ala., and New 


-York, N. Y., $74.05. 


Lon & Don Fontaine, Los Angeles, 
Calif, and New York, N. Y., $150.00. 

Claude Maxwell, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $178.20. 

Carnival Room, and Jack Mill- 
spaugh, San Diego, Calif., no amount 
given. 

Edward Bennell, Denver, Colo., 
$875.00. 

Spot Cafe (6th Ward Republican 
Club), and Ernest Lewis, Wilming- 
ton, Del., $105.00. 

Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Daytona Beach, Fla., $70.40. 

Merry-Go-Round Club, and Larry 
Ford, Tampa, Fla., $330.00. 

Sunset Night Club, George Rashid 
and Charles Jabor, employers, Gulf- 
port, Ill., and Glass Bar Night Club, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, $291.33. 

Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
owner, Anaconda, Mont., $437.50. 

Larry Steele, Atlantic City, N. J., 
$900.30. 

Edward Cunningham, Bronx, New 
York, $150.00. 

Lissa Harmon (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey), Buffalo, N. Y., $50.00. 

Little Gypsy, Ine., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel (Astoria, 
a L, NM. ¥.), Row Yau, X. Te 
$539.45. 

Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., $60.00. 

Theatre DeLys, and William De- 
Lys, New York, N. Y., $2,060.85. 

Dellwood, and Joseph Gerardi, 
Owner, Purling, N. Y., $480.00. 

George Claire, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$2,025.00. 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone (Glenolden, Pa.), Owner, 
West Chester, Pa., $2,400.00. 

Willie B. Mays, Amarillo, Texas, 
$274.00. 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummet.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps........ $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor. $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 35 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 














GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC, 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 

















PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


: ind UNCROWDED ita 
R SCHOOI AR 
APPROVED W rite 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
ll Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. ( 

















LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiane 

















Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
R. N. Leggett and Charles D. 
Wright, Brownwood, Texas, $100.0. 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan At 
tractions, Operators, Vancouvel, 
B. C., Canada, $2,549.40. 

Palm Cafe, Montreal, Que., Cal. 
$300.00. 

Chicken Shack, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Fort, Wahiawa, Oahu, T. H: 
$114.87. 

(Continued on page forty) 
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Bookers’ 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 






























Gervis, Bert 763 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth- pe”, Ban 2512 
Artists Corp. of America 4244 
Dempster, ANN .........04 776 
WER, IBY crrcsceccecccocescoransocsccnssssoncassoocsoess 3977 
Federal Artists Corp. 5091 
WRI, TOG cscs ccsscssecsenscsccoscesssccsscoecscense 3557 
Harry S. Taylor Agency - 262 
DOEGME, WU EED <cicacsassccons 3302 
Lee Soble Agency ... 1232 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency 741 
Montague, Percival S. ......... 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 899 
BCCIS, LAOYE Le. cccccccoccccccccccccseccsscosooese 2010 
Los Angeles 

Bonded Management aes ney. . 788 
Bozung, Jack ..... one 2074 
Daniels, James 4663 

156% 


Gustafson, Ted, “eo 
Lara, Sidney ... 

McDaniels, R. 
Pollard, Otis E. 











Roberts, Harold V 
Smart, H. JOSE ..........c..e-ese00 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Produ 1438 
Young, Nate 778 
San Diego 
Willis & Hickman. ...........cccccsssvee eaonsonens 3919 
San Jose 
OS rem 5895 
oe} ~ _ eee 
COLORADO 
Denver 
ES 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ceccccoccsscssscrrece 50 
Rex Orchestra Service ............:0000 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association ........... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 1850 
McClusky, ‘rnorp _ Renee 718 
New ~~ amen Entertainment 
SS eee eee eee 4580 
Vocal Latiar pauane Publishing & 
RNIN GUI, « coessinchencseuisiesascnschasnanion 4193 
Manchester 
OIRCEE, TROD csncscccccstcssnsccensssccnnsse 4641 


New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainMeNnt Service) .........ccccccccscrccesscee 821 
New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 





Stratford 
Plokus, Albert M. ...c..cccccscoscsceecsscscscssee 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, INC. cscs 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. H. cccccsesssssecsersseese -- 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, INC. ...ccccssccscscere . 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ....scssecssecseee 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions  ceccssccsesceesnseee 


Mason, Lee 
Steele Arrington, Inc. .... 








Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ....... 2914 


JANUARY, 1953 


Licenses Revoked 









Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Bawive, La Ween TE. cisesecercesscsscssinsinn woos S771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions ........0000 sovvee 4842 
Joe Minnick 
Waly, J. Wis. Ei. scccvssecae eT 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
RN, TET aaicccicrcsssxccncssctncssateceains socerse DIOR 
Bloomington 


Four Star Entertainment Co. ....... 1024 
Calumet City 


































Janas, Peter 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services.... 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted .... 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ...... ww 468 
DOOMRNESOR, TRUDE crscconnccsssecssce . 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, - 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford .... — 

Ray, Ken, and Associa 
Vagabond, Charles ........... * 1582 
Effingham 
Cel, TB. dncnimmininimmmnuann Ge 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ccccscssevscsccees 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 682 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY ......000 ey | 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ...... 976 
Peoria 
WI TO svciissctcsnasctcnctectenionsiann nn Gee 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Rees G GE cick Eee 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau .......... assntecssone GOUT 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service ........ 554 
Indianapolis 
pS he ee 75 
Ferguson Bros. AZeney ........sccosssesees 3158 
, | pei Amusement 
I 3394 
vowel, “William ©. CIBEER) cccsccscscscssse 4150 
Hammond 
Stern’s Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .......000000 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Wiliam, TOAGE: B.. sciccsasssesiccsrnsccscmnssionne . 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 


Des Moines 

Howard, Toussaint L. .... 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 








Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ..........0000 aidaeisaaei ee 3078 

















Red k 
Lee Cox Enterprises ™................0 955 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions... 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service wove 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Tompkins, Jasper ........000 a 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Associated Colored Orchestras ...... = 
Barton, Jack 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 











CO. sence 278 
Forty Club, Inc. 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Sabet, Diet: Fei ciccssinsinsiscenunainias 2849 
3rudnick, Louis J. ... 5873 





Hub Theatrical Agency, 





Gewtre TMQ crcccsccsececssscsssreesie 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises 4131 
eee eee 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions .......00 - 15¢ 
Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily L. .........0006 sonadencsstente’ GAMA 
ee 
Cailh, ROWSE To. ccccccrerccrresccsresseoremiee BOOB 
Donahue, Charles ~ Sepia ate - 1977 


New Bedford 
Parmont Booking OfFi1C!] cccccorssroeeee 3495 











Pittsfield 
Marcella, N. 307 
IT, TIE aca ccscciseivievinisncntstasciens 5944 
Salem 
Larkin, George J. .......csscssoeee ee | 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
Bam, WAR TR. recscrcsescasscesssescercsce 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 23 
Gladstone 
FProster, Robert D.. ...cccccccccccrcscccssescosssecs 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 














Jackson 
BRoaGhn, PRODOTE TE cccccccsccccccsscossesscces wooo 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G.. ........scsssesveee nnn ae 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ........ osu ae 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
Bob Utecht 4024 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
Conlon, THOMAB J. ....ccccccocrcccccccscscccesers 4356 
Fleck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s Attractions ......sscsssseeseeee 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. ....scecseeeeee 4357 
Winona 


Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung 
Kramer Music Service... ecseeso 


MISSISSIPPI 





Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 251€ 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ccscsscsssoee 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 


Missouri Orchestra Service «000008 1735 


Kansas City 
Cox, Mra. Bvelyn 8. ccccccccccccccces essoeenseeo 
Municipal Booking Agency .. oo 
Southland Orchestra Service . 











Stevens, V. Thompson ........ iets 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange encese 636 
North Kansas City 

Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency .... 6956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ....... - 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service ..........sces0 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ......... cosesecere 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
- eo Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service ..........ss00 1054 
Omaha 
AMUSEMENL SETVICE .....-eremsererseeenesene 


229 
George, Gabriel 5126 





Guy A. Swanson, Midwest 
I GID vccisctennsisisiconseensesnnness 2083 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald ..... 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service . 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park 
SEGMOTARM, TROT occrccscscccorsccsocssnnesses wrovre 2434 


Atlantic City 


ssseserere 2574 
sooveee 1061 
































Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jimmie ...........c0seeee on Iae 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ....cccscssseee serinannecs: Gea 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank. ...........cz00cesscsee escsssseee 4526 
Paterson 

Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
S€Y’S Music AGENCY)  -recceccccssserseee - 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O’Meara Attractions ........0000+ 2816 
Snyder, Robert William ssc 2191 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 
i, TEE is incdsciisniinniiinibinasianae 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service 
Gibson, M. Marshall ........ 
King, George, Production 
Smith, Carlyle ‘‘Tick”’ ....... 
Brith, HEDErt G.. ..cccccoccccccosccscece: 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ......ssereee 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
Alexander, Morley ......c.s0-000« naesadeniades 623 
Allen Artists Bureau 3711 
Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 
WealBarie, C. FO siccrcecsscossccsststnessessvcases 2283 
Berney, Paul L., Productions.......... 3099 
Brown, Harry 2635 
Bryson, Arthur 3507 
Campbell, Norman E.  ciccccscccsssecseses . 2844 
CHAFtraNnd, WAYNE  ...cccccccccccccccccsccccces 1530 
Coffee, Jack 4238 
Continental AMuUSEMENES ........s00000 1775 
Cooper, Ralp 5223 
39 










CMO, TOD  crercesecqsccnsccccccsccecsscssescescceseese 217 
Cubamerica Music Corp. . 2840 
Curran, TOMMY  cccccccccsccoeee 123 
Currie, Robert W. 2595 
Dauscha, Billie ..... . 2082 
Durand & Later .......... 425 
Edson, Robert H., Inc. 667 
Evans & Le crsccccccccesees 1896 


Finck, Jack, Agency ... 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. ........ 


Gait, John R. 


A 
















Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists ° 
GOMTrEY, GOOTHOE A, cecccccccccceseceseresereees 2132 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 

ED .. cccntainieninemieniin 500 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. .......cccccceesee 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
OS ee eee eee 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Ss, TIGR ccnennenicsnesamnssnntmneeien 5625 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 
ie RRs TENE as acsrctdacanainsinnaiatiine 3651 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

(Daniel T. Lastfogel) .....ccccccccceeeee 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises 2287 
BADGER, TOCTH _ cccccceccoccesseses 3434 
Lustman, J. Alam .......cccccccsesees 381 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agenc 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises .. 1544 
pS E> eee 1561 
National Entertainment Service... 849 


National Swing Club of America.... 2322 


ee nee 293 
OO — 7 eee 6 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 

I neces 1577 
PORRIG, UTED ccctrcsccscnesemesarsstenterserseesenes 3733 
Rheingold, Sid, Agency .................... 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 

atrical Agency) 69 
Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ............. 
Rogers, Max 


Romm, Gene ..... 

CO 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau 
Singer, John 





Talent Corporation of America, 
CN ef eee 1305 

Times Square Artists Burea......... 1801 

. . S eee » 4348 





United Artists Management 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 


Wells, Abbott 








oh nag nv 
eee aren 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee ......... 924 
Utica 
BOR, Bora Semmaten Te. cccccecccesscccssocccssesconse 5140 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Pitmon, Earl 
T. D. Kemp ( 








0 ES eS 
Greensboro 
Trianon Amusement CO. wscccccccccsee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 

a eS ene 123 
Te, THe Bie ccna 4214 
Cambridge 
I OEE 164 
Celina 
ee 1492 
Cincinnati 

ANAErSBON, AIDES  ...........cccccccccccesesereses 


Carpenter, Richard 














Rainey, Lee ................ 
BO DID. ccccrncsccrscssectmnenmnetsnnsctonce 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. AGeney ........cccsccceeeeseee 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
ee 552 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, INC.) ....cccccccseceeees 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted  ........ccccccccssssesesssssees 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
ee 1109 


40 


. Toledo 


Joseph A. Trip@di 
Entertainment Bureau ccs 5400 


























OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Connor, LOMIB W.  ccccceccceccsssrerseee seeccese 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Te, Wee Ts ccna | 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 330 
East McKeesport 
a, ee 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
Cruciana, Frank Li. ....cccccscsses eosserseeee SLO5 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 644 
McKeesport 
Ace Reigh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 942 
Philadelphia 
en 509 
Joseph CoOOpersMith .......ccccccceeeesseeeeeees 1511 
Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 3402 
Dupree, Reese 379 
Hal Gould Theatrical Agency 5383 








Hammer, Godfrey ................00+ 2738 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency 4636 
, CD ccnndunissenscntinctaminatads 4269 
Mears, W. L. atin 441 
Co eee 430 
National Theatrical Agency ............ 3537 


Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 





Bureau ........ cltnined 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ......... 4448 
United Orchestra Service «1... 720 
OG, TRIO sasccccrndcisssinasiininniiin 836 

Pittsburgh 
Sie. GRID . ccnsasennissisnenitnanniianaenainiins 235 
Ellis AMuUSEMENEt CO.W coecccccccccccccceeeeees 480 







Golden, Emanuel J. ... 











Hallam, Paul ............ 1997 

New Artist Service ..........ccc0000 2521 

Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc 124 

Ser 4391 
Shenandoah 

Mikita, John . 3751 
Waynesburg 

Triangle AMUSEMENt CO. ccccccccecceee 1427 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

Tustynski, Vincent  .......ccccccccccccsscceees 2445 
Providence 

Bowen, Reggie 2179 

Winkler, Neville 3246 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. ....cccccscse 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ....c.cccssssssees oe ia 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville 
Binsete, Wat. Dug Die ccciseressscemscmenes 4053 
Nashville 


Southland Amusement Co., 
Dr. R. B.r JACKSON .......cccccceseesee wwe C895 


TEXAS 


Beaumont 
Bartlett, Charles 


Boling 


Spotlight Band Booking 


Cooperative 4181 





Dallas 
Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, S. L. 2397 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions ........ 1144 















































Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ......... 161 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AZENCY ....cccccccseerseee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 883 
Schultz Booking AGENCY .........00008 sores 2304 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ......... | 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)........ 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises .. 2393 
R. S. Harvison & Assoc. ... eos 2053 
Thomas, B. MileS ......ccccccccsrsererereeeeevee 1951 
Wheeler, Bob 1221 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 

Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E.,, Jr. .cccccccccoscccscccesese 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R.. .......csccossees sccsecccs SOOO 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams ..........Acccccsssee 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., IT. cc...s00 601 
Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 5607 
Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement CoO. ccs — 
Watertown 


Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Conmipnm, TMG Tan ccccecccscsictscsscnssiovens 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 


4090 





(Prairie Concerts) ........ccceeee pecans 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AEN CY .........ccccccseseesees 4004 
Whetham, Katherine a 





Winnifred Turnbull ..........cccseseseee 4013 


Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 





Michel Leroy 900 
Turner Entertainment, Registered 
Mrs. Liliane Turner ...........ccscccseseee 090 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises cccccsssecssrseersee 5540 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 





Official Business 


(Continued from page thirty-eight) 


THE DEATH ROLL 

Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399~ 
Twining A. Wardell. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Willian 
S. Clarke, Cameron Crosbie, Joseph 
M. Dever, Malcolm G. Hallett. 

Chicago, I1l., Local 10—Norma 
Ballard, Joseph Salemme, Sadie 
Dickenson, William Green, Ray §, 
Bandfield, Signe Sevall Fregin. 

DeKalb, Ill., Local 572—Herbert 
Palmer. 

Easton, Pa., Local 379—Thomas 
Achenbach. 

Elizabeth, N. J., 
George Ludwig. 

Manchester, N. H., Local 349~ 
Charles J. LaBelle. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 
406—George Arless, Wallace Bank. 
ley. 

(Continued on page forty-six) 


Closing Chord 


EUSTACHIO PINTI 
Eustachio Pinti of Local 313, 
Rome, New York, passed away on 
December 3, at the age of seventy. 
Mr. Pinti taught music at the 
Junior High School in Rome, and 
also gave private lessons. He was 


Local 151~ 





Eustachio Pinti 


former director of the Rome Free 
Academy Band, and led both the old 
Recreation Department and Liberty 
Bands. 

A former member of the Rome 
and Utica Symphony Orchestras, Mr. 
Pinti also served as director of tht 
State TERA Band. 

His musical career in Europe w2 
also quite a varied and full one. M¥. 
Pinti was solo clarinetist with the 
Garde Republicaine Band of Paris 
France, and was associated with the 
Lombardi and San Carlo Opera 
Companies. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the American 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 
ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM: 
Umbach, Bob 

DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 

FLORENCE: 


Valentine, Leroy 
HUNTSVILLE: 

Royal Palms Amusement Palace 

and Cafe, and Melvin L. Gill 
MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, Owner and Pro- 
ducer. 

Frederick and Tanya, and 
Fred Zepernick 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

Williams, Harriel 


MONTGOMERY: 
Caswell, Ned, Little Harlem 
Club 


Montgomery, W. T. 
Perdue, Frank 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: 
Bamboo Club, and W. T. 
“Bud" Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. 
French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 
PHENIX: 
241 Club, 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 
Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 
Drunkard Show, 


and H. L. Freeman 


Homer Hott, 


Producer 
Gaddis, Joe 
Hoshor, John 
Jones, Calvin R. 
Malouf, Leroy B 
Willett, R. Paul 


Zanzibar Club, and Lew Kleia 
TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Severs, Jerry 

Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner **345"" 

Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 


Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 

Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 
PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. R. D. Thompson 
ohnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 


Robertson 


Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 
Scott, Charles E. 
TEXARKANA: 


Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum. Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

American Legion Hut, and 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 
4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
ANTIOCH: 
Live Oaks Club, and William 
Lewis, Owner 


ARTESIA. 
Quonsut Hut, and Gene Keene 
(Eugene Schweichler, Long 


Beach, Calif.) 


JANUARY. 1953 


AZUSA: 

Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 

wards 

Conway, Stewart 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edward T., 

Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 

Bur-Ton, John 

Davis, Clarence 

Jones, Charles 

BEVERLY HILLS: 

Bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. 
ward Beck, Employer 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 

CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FONTANA: 

Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 

derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD 

Alison, David 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward 1. 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt 


Palm 


Ed- 


(Ken Robey) 


Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Star Dust Revue, John K. 
Standley 


Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Universal Light Opera, Co., and 
Association 

Wally Kline and 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 

LONG BEACH: 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Club Moderne, and W. C. Jar- 
rett 

Crystalette Music Co., Inc., and 
Cc. W. Coleman 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 

Keene, Gene (Eugene Schweich- 


Enterprises, 


ler), and Quonsut Hut (Ar- 
tesia, Calif.) 

Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 


lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass‘t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George ! 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 

McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
room 

LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Berg, Harry, of the Monarch 
Hotel 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 


Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Halfont. Nate 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Royal Record Co. 


Ryan, Ted 
Villion, Andre 
Vogel, Mr. 


Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm, 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Trader Horn’s, Fred Horn 

Wiltz, James 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Club, and Robert 

Moran 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 

McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 

House 
PALM SPRINGS: 

Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 

Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 

Hall, Donald H. 

PERRIS: 

McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 

Follies of 1946 
RICHMOND: 

Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 

Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 

Leingang, 

O'Connor, 

SAN DIEGO: 

Brigham, Froebel Astor 

Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 

Hutton, Jim 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 


George 
Grace 


and 
Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 


(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Brown, Willie H. 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 


Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 
Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 
Waldo, Josenoh 
SAN JOSE: 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, and H. D. 
McRae 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 


VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS: 
Terrace Club, and Allan 
McKnight, Owner 
DENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 
Frontier Night Club, Harry Gor- 
don, and Clinton Anderson, 
Owners 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
EAST WINDSOR HILL: 
Schaub’s Restaurant, 
ward Wisnewski 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment 
NEW LONDON: 

Andreoli, Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Johnson, Henry 

Marino, Mike 

Williams, Joseph 

NIANTIC: 

Crescent Beach Ballroom, Bud 

Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 

Johnson's Restaurant, and 

Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 


and Ed- 


Service 


Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 


Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 

WILMINGTON: 

Allen, Sylvester 

Spot Cafe (6th Ward Republi- 
can Club), and Ernest Lewis 


FLORIDA 
BRADENTON: 
Strong's Tavern, and Merle, 
Bernice and Ronald Strong 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 


CLEARWATER SEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MEYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 


HALLANDALE: 

Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Florida Food and Home Show, 

and Duval Retail Grocers 


Association, and C, E, Win- 
ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and“ Florida 
Amusements, Inc., and Ben 
J.. Mary and Joel Spector, 
and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

KEY WEST: 

Regan, Margo 

Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinsk: 


MIAMI: 

Brooks, Sam 

Donaldson, Bill 

Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 

frior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Ritter, Claude D. 

Smart, Paul D. 

Talavera, Ramon 

36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- 
ployer 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

Caldwell, Max 

Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Ciro’s Restaurant, 
‘Red’? Pollack 
Scott, Owners 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Fleetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, 
Julius J. Perlmutter, M. Mor- 
rison, and Harry Katz 

Friedlander, Jack 

Governor Hotel, Herbert Muller, 
and Irving Printz 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Poinciana Hotel, and Bernie 
Frassrand 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

Fryor, D. S. 

Longwood Hotel, and 
Maximilian Shepard 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Company 

STARKE: 

Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 

Goldman, Henry 

STUART: 

Sutton, G. W. 

TALLAHASSEE: 

Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 

Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 

TAMPA: 

Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Don and Jean 

Williams, Herman 

VENICE: 

Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 

Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 

Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

Larocco, Harry L. 

Parrish, Lillian F. 


and Maurice 
and Sandy 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 
Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 


Jacoby, Manager 
Montgomery, J. Neal 
Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 
Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, an 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 
J. W. Neely, }r. - 
Kirkland, Fred 
Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 
nick 
HINESVILLE: 
Plantation Club, S. C. Klass 
i F. W. Taylor 
MACON: 
Capitol Theatre 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 
Friedman, Hyman 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 


Federation of Musicians 


THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 

LEWISTON: 

848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

Via Villa, and Fred Walker 

POCATELLO: 

East Frontier Club, Rulon 
Reck, Stan Hvarka and 
Bob Cummins 

Pullos, Dan 

Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 

Adams, Deimore and Eugene 

Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 

Cole, Elste, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Daniels, Jimmy 

Donaldson, Bill 

Elders, Cleo 

Evans, Jeep 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘Play Girls 
of 1938,’' ‘Victory Follies” 

Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat 
O'Connor, Inc. 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

FREEPORT: 

Marabel, George 

GULFPORT: 

Sunset Night Club, and George 
Rashid and Charles Jabour, 
employers 

KANKAKEE: 

Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Propri 

etor, Dreamland 
LA GRANGE: 

Hart-Van Recording Co., and 

H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 

Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 

Jul’s Danish Farm, and 
Morgan Jul 

MT. VERNON: 

Plantation Club, Archie M. 

Haines, Owner 
PEKIN: 

Candlelight 

Romane 
PEORIA: 

Davis, Oscar 

Humane Animal Association 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Stinson, Eugene 

Streeter, Paul 

Thompson, Earl 

Wagner, Lou 

PRAIRIE VIEW: 

Green Duck Tavern, 

and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 

Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 

Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 


As, of T..H. 


Room, and Fred 


and Mr. 
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— nar wa LEXINGTON: 
Barnes. Harper, A. C. 
SPRINGFILLDe LOUISVILLE: 
Terra Plava, and Elmer BareVo, King, Victor 
Employer Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
WASHINGTON: Owner 
eR Earl Spaulding, Preston 
GLAR: YPN 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight OWENSBORO: “lub 71 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, Cristil, Joe, Owner, Clu 
Owners PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie 
INDIANA 
ANDERSON: LOUISIANA 
Lanane, Bob and George ALEXANDRIA: 
Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 


tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 


Mills, Bud as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
EAST CHICAGO: Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Barnes, Tiny Jim Manager 
ELWOOD: Weil, R. L. 
Yankee Club, and Charles BATON ROUGE: 
Sullivan, Manager Club Tropicana, and Camille 
EVANSVILLE: we 
Adams, Jack C, Cobra Lounge, C. D. Rogers 
“~~ Ww AY NE: CROWLEY: 
rummel, Emmett . 
GREENSBURG: Young Men's Progressive Club, 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
Owner and Operator GONZALES: 
INDIANAPOLIS: Cedar Grove Club, and Norman 
Benbow, William, and his All- Bolster 
American Brownskin Models [LAFAYETTE: 
Dickerson, Matthew Hadacol Caravan 


Donaldson, Bill LeBlanc Corporation of 


Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., Louisiana 
and Frederick G. Schatz Veltin, Toby 
Harris, Rupert MONROE: 
Ro ler Re ndo Skating Rink, Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
and Perry Flick, Operator Keith, Jessi 
William C. Powell Agency The canee = 
LAFAYFTTE: sammie 
ah - NATCHITOCHES: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
MUNCIE: NEW ORLEANS: 
Bailey, Joseph Barker, Rand 
NEWCASTLE: Callico, Ciro 
Harding, Stanley W. Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
RICHMOND: tinez, Owner 
Newcomer, Charles Gilbert, Julie 
Puckett, H. H. Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 


LeBlanc, Dudley J. 


(also known as OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 


Delmas, Employer 


SOUTH BEND: 
Childers, Art 
Bob Cagney) 
SPENCERVILLE: 


Kelly, George M. (Marquis) a ag P 
SYRACUSE: ceves, Harry A, 
Waco Amusement Enterprises Stewart, Willie 
IOWA MAINE 
° FORT FAIRFIELD: 
St “a Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
DENISON: SACO: 


Larby Ballroom, and Curtis Gordon, Nick 


Larby, Operator 


DES MOINES: MARYLAND 
Brookins, Tommy BALTIMORE: 

FORT MADISON: Byrd, Olive J. 
Glass Bar Night Club, and Cox, M. L. 

George Rashid, Operator Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 
HARLAN: Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Gibson, C. Rex Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 

Owner 
SHENANDOAH: : 
; Greber, Ben 
~~ awall, Hugh M. (Chick LeBlanc Corporation of 
waren) Maryland 
SPENCER: New Broadway Hotel, Charles 
Free, Ned Carter, Manager 
WOODBINE: Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- Enterprises 
mer, Manager Weiss, Harry 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: it 
KANSAS Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
rm mn, ind Alfred Walters, 
BREWSTER: ‘i Sateper 
a seamen 6. % CUMBERLAND: | 
= FEYVIL LE Waingold, Louis 
“Ted Bike EASTON: 
SE CITY Hannah, John 
"edn Lyle FENWICK: 
So Repsch, Albert 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell FREDERICK: 
LOGAN: Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Graham, Lyle HAGERSTOWN: 
MANHATTAN: Bauer, Harry A. 
Stuart, Ray Glass, David 
NEWTON: OCEAN CITY: 
VEW Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
PRATT: Club, and Henry Epstein 
Clements, C. J. Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
Wisby, L. W. mont, Prop., Henry Epstein 
RUSSELL: Gunes . 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus SALISBURY: 
Zercher, Dance Manager Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 
SALINA: Dashiell, Operator 
Rese, Sohn TURNERS STATION: 
TOPEKA: a Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association water Beach 
WICHITA: 
Holiday Art 
Key Club, and/or G. W. MASSACHUSETTS 
Moore AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
KENTUCKY Russell, William 
BOWLING GREEN: BILLERICA: : ’ 
Rountree, Upton One-O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, 


Proprietor 


Taylor, Roy D. 
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BLACKSTONE: TRAVERSE CITY: Caruth, James, Cafe Society 
Stefano, Joseph Lawson, Al D'Agostino, Sam 
BOSTON: UTICA: 400 Club, and George Graff 
Bay State News Service, Bay | Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
State Amusement Co., Bay Sneed Town Ballroom 
State Distributors, and James Shapiro, Mel 
H. Mclivaine, President MINNESOTA ~— ee Co., Sun 
Brosnahan, James J. eatre 7 
Crawford House Theatrical BROWERVILLE: me Sun Theatre, and Sam Nieberg 
Lounge Knotty Pine Pavilion, and 
Eddie's Musical Lounge, and“ J. A. Janikula MONTANA 
Eddie Levine DETROIT LAKES: : en 
E. M. Loew's Theatres Johnson, Allan V. aa may aad Mee. Vidic 
L. J. B. Productions, and Lou fAsTON: rons satis . 
S.~ and Joseph R Seana, jute BUTTE: 
- ars dl MANKATO: Webb, Ric 
Resnick, William Rathskeller, and Carl A, CONRAD: : 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo Becker _ neg Tavern, and John 
Show MINNEAPOLIS: GREAT FALLS: 
Waldron, Billy International Food and Home a AB ier 4 d 
Walker, Julian Shows J. 8 oe 88 ercade, an 
Younger Citizens Coordinating | Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- James Austin 
Committee, and George tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
Mouzon PIPESTONE: NEBRASKA 
CAMBRIDGE: Coopman, Marvin ALEXANDRIA: 


Salvato, Joseph 
FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 

Levy 
LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MONSON: 

Canegallo, Leo 

NEW BEDFORD: 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 

Operator 
NEWTON: 

Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 

Chevalier) 
SALEM: 
Larkin Attractions, and George 
Larkin 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Hayles, Marjery Fielding and 
her School of the Dance 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 
WILMINGTON: 

Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 

thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 


Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 


Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Payne, Edgar 
Papadimas, Babis 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
ESSEXVILLE: 
House of 
Fogarty, 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, 


Fogarty, and Joha 


Owner 


Anthony 


Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 


Fortin, Owner 
PONTIAC: 
Bob's Picnic Park, and Robert 
Amos, Owner and Operator 
Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 
Sandy Beach Inn 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. “Buzz” Miller 


Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B, State Guard, and 
Alvin Costello 
—. 
. E. Iverson 


Robert A. 


td Manufacturing Co., Bud 


Iverson 
WINONA: 


Interstate Orchestra Service, and OMAHA: 


L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI: 
El] Rancho Club, and John 
Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 


House Night Club 

Thompson, Bob 

GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 

Plantation Manor, and Herman 

Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 

Jazzy, Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 

JACKSON: 

Carpenter, Bob 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 

MERIDIAN: 

Bishop, James E. 

NATCHEZ: 

Colonial 
Koerber 

VICKSBURG: 

Blue Room Nite Club, and 

Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H. 

FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 

GREENFIELD: 
Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
INDEPENDENCE: 

Casino Drive Inna, J. W. John- 

son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 

Glady's Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 

Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 

KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert *‘Red"’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult-Krocker Theatrical 

Agency 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown. Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 


Club, and Ollie 


Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
and Charles D. Davis 


KEARNEY 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 


Sprengel, Chairman 
McCOOK: 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 

Louie's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 

PENDER: 

Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 

RUSHVILLE: 

American Legion Post No. 
and Kem Daird and Bill 
Chappel 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore Hotel, 
Blumenfeld 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 


161, 


Nate 


Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E, 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 
PITTMAN: 


All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bobbins, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Club 15, and Henry Koster and 
Max Olshon, Owners 
Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C, 
Spencer, Proprietor 
Goodleman, Charlcs 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzlcr, Operators 
Pilgrim, Jacques 
Steele, Larry 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 


Mary 


and 


* CAMDEN: 


Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 

Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferruccio 


Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, ang 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 


Bernie Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Mad House, Oscar Dunham, 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
deidin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola, Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos, 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard’s Tavern, and Raymong 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Colem: 1, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Ea.1 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Jos’ dh 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc. 


Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
*‘Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 


Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A, A, 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerard, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia. . pee 
PENNSAUKEN 
Beller, Jack 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R, 
VINELAND: 
Gross, l’avid 
WEST NEW YORK: 
8'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro 
moters 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


Mitchell 


Owner Plaza 


ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar, and Denny 
W. Davis, Owner 
SANTA FE: 


Emil's Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Bar Harbor, and Joseph Statile, 
Owner and Operator 
400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 
O'Meara Attractions, 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, 
Richards 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold 4 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F, 


Jack 
David 
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BOLTON LANDING: 


Village Inn, and Dominick 

Galea, Owner 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 
I loyers 


gham, Edw. 
den, Jacques I., 

Anglers Social Club, and 
ron Murray 















Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royai Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I, 
Jugarden 

Perry Kecords, and Sam 
Kichman 

Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 

Williams, J. W. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc, 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C, 

Johnston, Clifford 

King rough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 





Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpie, Proprietor 
Michael 
berg, Paul 
Gus, 
Eliot 
and Albert Friend 





Hollywood Cafe 


Steurer, 
1024 Club, 
Thompson, Ernest 


Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 


BUFFALO: 





Bourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 

William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Twenticth Century Theatre 


Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C, 


emperi 
DIVINE CORNERS: 


Riverside Hotel, and George 


FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 

FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 


Elias Pol- 


Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 


and Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEY: 
Acres Hotel and Country 





Glen 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 
GLENWILD: 


enwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 





I 








G 





ILION: 
Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 
Bond. Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, and C. B, 


Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Cc 


ter, Abe 


Club, and Saul 
Owner 
esinger, David 


rer, Owner 
feld, Isadore, Jr., Estate 
Hotel, and George 





River j 


Bac 
MONTICELLO: 


Kahaner's Hotel, Jack Katz 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 


Wagon Wheel 
NEW CITY: 
Dellwood Country Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Records, and Paul Piner 
Wm. D., and Asso- 


Tavern 


1 
llegro 
Alexander, 


ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Benrubi, Ben 


JANUARY, 1953 


Beverly Green Agency 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 


‘Come and Get It’? Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Courtney. Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 


sen Associates 


Crown Records, Inc. 
Currie, Lou 
Dolin, Anton 


DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
Qerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Franklin, Joe 


Frederick and Tanya, and 
Fred Zepernick 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goldstein, Robert 

Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 


Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Heminway, Piil 


Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturma 

Insley, William 


Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

LaFontaine, Leo 

Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 


Law, Jerry 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Black- 
birds"’ 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 


Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, Neill 
McMahon, Jess 
Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 


“*Pigmeat” 


Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 


Organization 
Murray's 
Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 


Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co, 

Parmentier, David 

Place, The, and Theodore 


Costello, Manager 

Pollard, Fritz 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘‘Frisco 
Follies” 


Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 


erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 


Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 


Agency, Inc. 


Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Theatre DeLys, and William 
DeLys 

Thomson, Sava 
Incorporated 

United Artists 

Variety Entertainers, 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 


and Valenti, 


Management 
inc., and 


Boulevard Casino, and Frank 
and Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 


Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Kliment, Robert F 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
PURLING: 
Dellwood, and Joseph Gerardi, 


Owner 
ROCHESTER: 
Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey, Proprietor 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 


Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 


and Mrs. Verna 


Shed, and Magnus E, 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 


SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 


wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 


Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
YONKERS: 


Babner, 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


James E. Strates 


William 


ASTORIA: 

Hirschler, Rose 

Lobel, John 

ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 


Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 


BAYSIDE: 


Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, William ]. 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 


FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sain 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


and Irish 


BISMARCK: 

Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 


DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, 
Christianson 
FARGC: 
Gateway Photoengraving Co., 
and Ralph Rothrock 


OHIO 


Mrs. G. J. 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Esquire Lounge, and Nick 
Thomas and Robert Namen 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert 
Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 


Owner 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Smith, James R. 


Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CLEVELAND: 

Atlas Attractions, 
Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Circle Theatre, E. J. Stutz 

Club Ron-day-Vco, and U. S&S. 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 


and Ray 


Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel 
Stutz, Operator 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 


Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 
Walthers, Carl O. 

COLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bldg. 

Mrs. Emerson 
Charles Bloce Post No. 
American Legion 
Carter, Ingram 
McDade, Phil 
Mallory, William 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 
Turf Club, and 
son, Proprietor 

DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, 

Carpenter 
Taylor, Earl 

ELYRIA: 

Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 


Association, and 
Cheek, Pres. 
157, 


Ralph Steven- 


and William 


£UCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 


Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
sJeechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 


and Paul D. 


Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee. Henry 


SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 
TOLEDO: 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 


National Athletic Club, 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
WARREN: 
Wragg, 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Summers, Virgil 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 
ARDMORE: 


Roy 


Herbert, Jr. 


(Vic) 


George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 

Stevens Brothers Circus, and 

Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
MUSKOGEE: 


Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Randolph, Taylor 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K, 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 

OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 
Williams, Cargiie 


OREGON 
EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Ozark Supper Club, 


and 


Shannon 


Commercial 


and Fred 


Baker 
Pallais Royale Ballroom 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 
Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otus 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K, P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 


Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 


Ottenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 

Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 

HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School? and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 

JOHNSTOWN: 

Boots and Saddle Club, 
Everett Allen 

Central Cafe, Christ Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 

KENNETT SQUARE: 
Hotel Kennett 
KINGSTON: 

Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 

Freed, Murray 
Samucls, John Parker 


and 


LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bum’'s, Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Ope ‘tor 
Bubect Carl F. 
Carmer Theatre, and 
| Stiefel, Owner, 
andrer Stiefel, Manager 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 
Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Pinsky, Harry 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Claire, George 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 
Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Fraua 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 
WEST CHESTER: 
202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner, (Glenolden, 


and 


Samuel 
Alex- 


A., and New 


Owner El 


Pa.) 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 
WILKES-BARRE: 

Kahan, Samuel 
WORTHINGTON: 

Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 

Daniels, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 
Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson 
MARIETTA: 
‘Bring on the Girls,” 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J. 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. 


and 


Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS: 
Mataya, Irene 
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TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J, 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessic, Bill 
Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 


Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO: 
Mays, Willie B. 
Mink Club, and Jack B. Drake 
AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
D. Wright 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 


DALLAS: 
Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 

owners 


Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time”’ 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 
“Sawdust and Swingtime”’ 

May, Oscar P. and Marry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Kelly, Everett 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 

Daley Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 


Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges*and 
Marian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 


Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 


LEVELLAND: 

Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 

Ryan. A. L. 

MEXIA: 
Payne, M. D. 
PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 

PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, Nelson 


Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ 


M Dude Ranch Club 
Obledo, F. J 


Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 


and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
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VALASCO: 
Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
Book- 


tive (Spotlight Bands 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

WACO: 


Corenfield, Lou 
WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 
Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 
Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E, 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous,eand Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H, 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 
White, William A. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Harvison, R. S. 
908 Club, and Fred Baker 
Washington Social Club and 
Sirless Grove 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHFELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, 

BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. 

GREEN BAY: 

Galst, Erwin 

Franklin, Allen 

Peasley, Charles W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, 
Louis O. Runner, 
and Operator 

HURLEY: . 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 

eysdt4 


Estelle 


Charles 


Leroy 


and Mrs. 


and Mr. 
Owner 


LA CROSSE: 

Tooke, Thomas, and Little 

Dandy Tavern 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Singers Rendezvous, and 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 


Joe 


NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kane’s Moens Lake Resort, 
and George A. Kane 
Kendall, Mr., Manager Holly 
Wood Lodge ° 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 
Derrick Inn, and Harry Barker, 
Manager 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazei 
Kline, Manager 
JACKSON HOLE: 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Blue Mirror 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 


China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 


Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 
D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
Sachs 

duVal, Anne 

Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kavakos, William, and Kavakos 
Club 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 

New Orleans Restaurant, and 
Nick Gaston, Proprietor 

O'Brien, John 

Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Quonset Inn, Inc., and 
Hing Wong 

Rayburn, E. 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 


and Vito 


Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, and Elmer 


Cooke, Owner 
Smith, J. A. 
T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mana 
Walters, Alfred 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 


Imeprial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 
Simmons, Gordon A. 


EDMONTON: 


Eckersley, Frank J. C. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 


Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 
Carrigan, Manager 

H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 


Taylor, Dan 


COBOURG: 


International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 


and GRAVENHURST: 


Summer Gardens, and James 
Webb 


GUELPH: 


Naval Veterans Association, and 


Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 


Nutting, M. R., Pres. 


tions, Ltd.) 
HASTINGS: 


Bassman, George, and Riverside 


Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 
R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bing- 
ham 


NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 


TORONTO: 
Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 


and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 

Miquelon, Y. 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Emond, Roger 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

LeRoy, Michel 

Lussier, Pierre 

Norbert, Henri 

Palm Cafe 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Oliver, Wilham 

QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. JOHNS: 
Hotel Normandie 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 
HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 
ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 

Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 

Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 


doon 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 


Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAHIAWA, OAHU: 
Chicken Shack, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Fort 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, 

Alberts. Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bosserman, Herbert 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co." 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 


Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 

Conway, Stewart 

Dale Bros. Circus 

Davis, Clarence 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James 
wards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“‘American Beauties on Parade”’ 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joe C. 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 


George 


(Tiny) 


Ed- 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman f. 

Law, Edwar 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugen 
Haskell, Raymond E. Maur 
and Ralph Paonessa. Manager; 

Miller, George E., Jr., forme 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard ang 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N. 

Pinter, Frank 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw, 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Producticns 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rode 
Show 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taylor, R. J. 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, George 

White, Robert 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Young, Robert 








UNFAIR LIST of the A. F. M 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This+ List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
New Plaza, and Wm. Appling 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 
Plaatation Ballroom 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 
Majestic Hotel 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Albert Pike Hotel 


Grady Manning Hotel 
LaFayette Hotel 
Marion Hotel 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E, 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 
MARYSVILLE: 
Moonlight Hall, and Joe and 
Rosemary Roman 
PINOLE: 
Pinole Brass Band, 
E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
E] Cajon Band 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Kelly, Noel 


and Frank 


Freitas, Carl (also known as At 
thony Carle) 


Jones, Cliff 
Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band 
Southern Pacific Club Band 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SAN PABLO: 


Backstage Club 

SANTA RO6A, LAKE COUNT!: 
Rendezvous 

TULARE: 
TDE S Hall 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Farrell, Frankie and his 
Orchestra 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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CONNECTICUT 
DANIELSON: 


Pine House 
GROTON: 
swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 
MYSTIC: 
Alpine Club, Inc., and 
Peter Balescracci 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran’s Club 


Frank S. De- 


Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 
DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON: 


Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 

Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 

Laskin, Charles 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
SARASOTA: 
400" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Continental Restaurant, 
Nino Pucelli 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


and 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CALUMET CITY: 
Calumet City Memorial 
330, American Legion 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
QUINCY: 
Kent, Porter 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, Je&n Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 
SOUTH BEND: 
DFV German Club 


Post 


the Illinois 


WHITING: 
Whiting Lodge 1189, Loyal 
Order of Moose 
IOWA 
BOONE: 


Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DIKE: 
Memorial Hall 
DUBUQUE: 

Holy Trinity School 
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FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
KEOKUK: 

Acut, Porter 
KEY WFST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
WEBSTER CITY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 

735, J. E. Black 

ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITY: 
Twilight Dance 
CHENEY: 
Sedgwick County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
Loc Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Cowboy Inn 
Eagles Lodge 
Flamingo Club 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing Band 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 
Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 
Polar Bear 
Schulze, Frank J. 
Stein, M. Loreen 
Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest, 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty- 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 


(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


Club 


MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms Picnic, W. L. 
Cash 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Gunga 
Prop. 
Happy Landing Club 
Moulin Rouge, and 
Badon, Proprietot 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


Den, Larry LaMarca, 


Elmo 


MARYLAND 


Restaurant, Peace 
Bladensburg Road 


Crossroads 
Cross & 
BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. 1. 
son, Manager 
Hanes, Reynolds S. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTHAMPTON: 
Manhattan Club, and Fred 
Kagan, Owner 
FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
Latin Quarter, 
Gaudreau 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, 
rini, Prop. 
METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 


(Aetna 


Patter- 


and Henry 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go- 
bin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
MIDLAND: 
Eagles Club 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
Stone, David 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON: 
Patio Club, and Jimmy Skinner, 
Operator 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 

Coates, Lou, Orchestra 

El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 

Playhouse, and Mike Manzella, 
Proprietor 

Tuckertown Rascals 

POPLAR BLUFF: 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Ore 

chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers” 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, 


NEBRASKA 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Platt-Deutsche Society 
Pleasure Isle Ballroom, and 

Ray Schleiger, Manager 

HASTINGS: 

Brick Pile 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 

OMAHA: 

Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 

VFW Club 

Whitney, John B. 


NEVADA 


and Bernard 


Viola Dudek, 


Orchestra, and 


and Alan Turk 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, 
Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield 
George 
WARNER: 
Flanders* 
Flanders, 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 


and Frank 


Community’ Band, 


Freese, Leader 
Orchestra, Hugh 
Leader 


CAMDEN: 
Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CAPE MAY: 
Congress Hall, 
Uhler, Proprietor 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
il's Turf Club 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, 
Owner 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman’s Band 
JERSEY CITY: | : 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 


and Joseph 


Mrs. Agresta, 


NEW MEXICO 
CARLSPAD: 
Lobby Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 
NEW YORK 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR: 
Briar Oaks Restaurant, 
Thomas O'Brien 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 


prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 


Mrs. 


BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 


Lafayetete Theatre 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
till 
COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 
GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
Holiday Inn 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's ltalian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 


MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 


MOUNT VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY: 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 
Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 


Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William L. 

Traemer’s Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
PEEKSKILL: 
Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 
PORTCHESTER: 
Jewish Community Center 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Polish Community Home 

(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 

Alhambra Roller Rink, and 

Gene Miller 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K, A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Ghent Road Inn 
German-American Club 
ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Cincinnati Country Club 
Fort Mitchell Country Club 
Highland Country Club 
Steamer Avalon 
Summit Hills Country Club 
Twin Oaks Country Club 
COLUMBUS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 297 
DAYTON: 
The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 
GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 
GIRARD: 
VEW Band, Post 419 
HARRISBURG: 
Harrisburg Inn 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
IRONTON: 
American Legion, Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch 


LIMA: 

Billger, Lucille 
MASSILLON: 

VFW 
MILON: 

Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 
NORTH LIMA: 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra 
PAINESVILLE: 

Slim Luse and his 

Rangers 

PIERPONT: 

Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 

Ravenna Theatre . 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 

Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. 
Underwood, 

Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 


and Dustin E. 


Swinging 


Elks 


Don, and his 


Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
VEW Home Association, 
Post 7654 
BARTONSVILLE: 
Hotel Bartonsville 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Kun Ino 
CARBONDALE: 
Lottus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City Inna 
FREEDOM: 
Sullv’s Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Vincent's 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 
Frank Gtammarino 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
OLD FORGE: 


Church Hall 


Club 17 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 

Jim Passarella, Props. 

READING: 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 

Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 

Yarrish's Cafe 
SHAMOKIN: 

Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
SUMMER HILL: 


Summer Hill Picnic Grounds, 
and Paul De Wald, Super- 
intendent 

WILKINSBURG: 


Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Five O'Clock Club, and 
Mose Sabel 
FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 

Alhambra Shrine 
HUMBOLDT: 

Strawberry Festival Association 
NASHVILLE: 

Hippodrome Roller Rink 

Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 


BEEVILLE: 
Beeville Country Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Al Hardy and Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
La Rhumba Club, Oscar 
Rodriguez, Operator 


45 





VIRGINIA COTTAGE GROVE: CANADA 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 
BRISTOL: Galvin, Operator MANITOBA 


Knights of Templar 


NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 


NORFOLK: 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores 


CUSTER: 


DURAND: 
EAU CLAIRE: 


Wildwood 


John Stone, Manager 


People’s Tavern and Dance Hal 
and Mrs. Truda 


Weiss Orchestra 


Conley's Nite Club 
Nite Club, 


1 BRANDON: 
* Palladium Dance Hall 
ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 


KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


and 


“HMOND: > 
oo tub, and Williem KENOSHA: Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Eddleton, Owner and Oper- — nage oo Rony oA sisi Barrie 
etrifying Springs Un Mi . 
one NORTH FREEDOM: oe ye 
" 7 Niagara Falls Memorial Bugle 
ROANOKE: American Legion Hall (or Trumpet) Band 
Krisch, Adolph OREGON: Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Village Hall Bedford, President and 
WASHINGTON PARDEEVILLE: Owner 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra yorRONTO: 
SEATTLE: | “ REWEY: Mitford, Bert 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner High School Echo Recording Co., and 
Town Hall Clement Hambourg 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SOLDIER'S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 


Three Hundred Club 


CHARLESTON: STOUGHTON: QUEBEC 
Savoy —_ ies Thompson “Stoughton Country Club, Dr. BERTHIER: 
und Louie Risk, Operators O. A. Gregerson, Pres. Chateau Berthelet 
FAIRMONT: TREVOR: IERV ° 
Amvets, Post No. 1 Stork Club, and Mr. Aide — — end Brace 
™~ — a Davis and ywo RIVERS: . Cardy, Manager 
a Club 42, and Mr. Ga , Mgr. 
West End Tavern, and Sime Hall pe Tavern ®** MONTREAL: 
A. B. Ullom WESTFIELD: Village Barn, and O. Gaucher 
KEYSTONE: O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, and L. Gagnon 
Calloway, Franklin Orchestra QUEBEC: 
PARKERSBURG: WISCONSIN RAPIDS: ee ant American Book- 
jross, 1 and Loui ing Agency 
Hilley, R. D. Geese, Quesast an Lewes L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 
WISCONSIN WYOMING ; 
LARAMIE: SHERBROOKE: 
APPLETON: Stevens, Sammy Sherbrooke Arena 


Koehne's Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 


DISTRICT OF 


MEXICO 





Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parf MEXICO CITY: 
os a — COLUMBIA Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
BELOIT: WASHINGTON: Orchestra 
Beloit Recreation Band, and Don Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Cuthbert Proprietor 
BLOOMINGTON: Wells, Jack 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra MISCELLANEOUS 
BOSCOBEL: HAWAII Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Miller, Earl HONOLULU: Orchestra 


Peckham, Harley 


Sid Earl Orchestra Kewalo lan 


49th State Recording Co. 


Marvin, Eddie 
Wells, Jack 








AT LIBERTY 


FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





AT LIBERTY—Western style steel guitarist, also 

some banjo and guitar (sings), single, will travel 
with well organized group, radio experience, 
Mart Hoyt, 210 Williams Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist and Hammond organist, 
desires full or part time work, hotel, restaurant. 





Fred A. Wohlporth, 2 Silverwhite Gardens, Red 
Bank, N. J. Telephone: Red Bank 6-3234-J. 
AT LIBERTY—Alto sax, clarinet, double flute, 
good tone, read, wide experience, age 29, will 
travel, available at once. Eddie Del Guidice, 


136 Oak St., Paterson, N. J. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist many years experience in 
dance, concert, show, seeks resort hotel or 
single engagements. W. Speer, 922 East 15th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 802 card, wishes to join 

combo working Metropolitan area, fine tech- 
nique, read or fake. Dave Tell, 117 Pulaski St., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Phone after 7 P. M. ST 2-3243. 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, clarinet, arranger, vo- 

calist, free to travel, age 21, 802 card. Floyd 
Benny, Apt. 2-E, 725 East 163rd St., Bronx 56, 
N. Y. Telephone: TU 7-2288. 


FOR SALE—Excelsior Accordion, used, 5 years 
old; $950.00. Charles Magnante, 120 Cabrini 
Blvd., New York, N. Y. Phone: WA 7-9155. 





FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando cello, tuba, 
baritone, chimes, rhumba drums, Chinese gongs, 
Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside gongs, sound 
effects, violins, Vega lute, harp-guitar, musical 
washboards, trap drums, Italian automobile. Emil 
Dobos, 117 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Genuine William Heckel bassoon, No. 
4l-i, extra rollers and trill keys, in oval-formed 
case with cover, used; $900.00. Karl Schultz, 
2269 Hayes St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Keaton Music Typewriter with case, 
(used); $175.00. Tony Lavelli, 13 East 55th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. Phone: PLaza 5-7436. 
FOR SALE—Small Italian viola, length 154 inches, 
complete with case and cover, made by Joseph 

















Dalaglio, 1822; $800.00. Miss M. A. Asche, 1340 
Biltmore Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 
FOR SALE—Two used Leslie speakers, model 


31-A, or will trade for A-20 or other Hammond 
speaker. Milt Meyers, 5133 North 10th St., 
Philadelphia 41, Penna. 

FOR SALE—Genuine Carl Friedrich Pfretzschner 
violin, (1690), $400.00; also (used) classical 
orchestrations. L. H. Bartos, 908 DeKalb St., 

Norristown, Pa. 











AT LIBERTY—Manhattan trio, bass, piano accor- 
dion, electric guitar, will accept club dates or 





steady week ends John Cherneza, 1416 Nelson 
Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. CY 3-0826. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger, accepting assignments 


for small combos or large dance bands, modern 
or commerical. Paul Schoen, 334 Monroe Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, single, trained musician, 
wide experience all fields, also teaches, play 
alone or orchestra accompanist. Raymond Demp- 


44 Maple Ave., Franklinville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Matched set (used), full Bochm 
Buffet (one piece) A and B-flat clarinets, in 
fine condition; price $225.00. Harry Berman, 1044 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Retired from the music business; am 
selling my entire library of dance orchestrations 
(over 12,000) dating back forty years, all or any 
part at $2.00 per dozen postpaid. John L. 
Sbraccia, 990 N. W. Seventh St., Miami 36, Fla. 
FOR SALE—French Horn, Kruspe, Single (used), 
fine condition, $200.00; will wade for silver 
flute in C, William S. Haynes or equal. G. F. 
Windley, 3303 Radford Drive, Toledo 14, Ohio. 











sey, 
AT LIBERTY—Clarinet player, popular, jazz, 
modern, desires work with two or small 


combo, read or fake, large repertoire, 802 card, 
Tony Best, 265 East 20Ist St., Bronx 58, N. Y. 
Telephone: FO 7-3032. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, colored, read-fake, have 
modern equipment, 802 card. George Petty, 502 
West 15lst St., New York 31. Tel. TO 2-0047, 
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FOR SALE—Lyon and Healy harp, style 22 (used), 


in excellent condition with traveling trunk; 
$1000.00; references exchanged. Angelo Cortese, 
1870 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—Leedy and Ludwig Xylophone, four 

octaves, $125.00; Deagan studdette marimba, 
2% octave, $50.00; Deagan Xylophone, three 
octave, $75.00; all are used. J. J. Ross, 80 Wen- 
zell Place, Pittsburg 16, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Italian cello, fine playing condition. 








Phone or call G. E. DeLoid, 10 Clinton St., 
Taunton, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Used Lowery organo; $450.00. Henry 
Cote, 43 Pine St., Meriden, Conn. Telephone: 
5-8429. 
FOR SALE—Selmer Clarinet (used), $160.00. 
Melvin Kahan, 1681 Park Place, Brooklyn. 
HY 3-6844. 





FOR SALE--Ring Key Loree Oboe; Plateau Loree 
English Horn (both used). R. De Riggi, 6655 
Broadway, New York 63, N. Y. KI 9-7493. 
FOR SALE—Used Stroboconn, 2'4 years old, used 
very little; $400.00. L. J. Yukas, 13615 Kelso 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fine used William S. Haynes ster- 
ling silver flute, French model, closed G-sharp, 
excellent condition; $300.00. William Heinrich, 
1125 Grand Concourse, New York 52, N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED—B-flat Ballad Horn or E-flat Mello- 

phone, state make, condition, price and other 
particulars. Phil Kirschenbaum, 1155 Manor Ave., 
Bronx 72, N. Y. 


WANTED—Symphony tuba, rotary valve in BBb, 

















will consider CC or recording bass with top 
action valves, give complete description, write 
directly to Sidney Berg, Maury High School, 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
WANTED—Straight Model Tenor Saxophone. 





Les 





Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, Philadelphia 
31, Pa 
WANTED—Male or female, Drummer, doubling 
vocals for Trio. Steady work, good salary. 
Write A. Miller, General Delivery, Lafayette, La. 





EXCHANGE—Used Schmitt double French horn, 
plus case for Conn 8-D. Vincent Orso, 4925 St. 
Anthony St., New Orleans, La. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 








SUSPENSIONS 

Bloomington, Ill., Local 102—James Welch, 
Ronal Craig. 

DeKalb, Ill., Local 572—Evelyn Carlson, Roger 
Carstedt, Dean Dellinger, George J. Jean, Mal- 
colm E. McMillen, Donald Petersen, Donald 
E. Sabin, Laverne Solberg, Floyd Still, Robert 
W. Whiteside, Robert A. Williams. 


Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Richard Merwede, 
Victor Gioia. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Joseph W. Wood- 
ward, William i‘. Woodward, Milton “Knute’’ 
Knutson, Charles M. Mulkern. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Richard Moyers. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406— Kel Kel- 
weg, Jack Kerr, Glan Acorn, John L. Evans, Lee 
Perry, George Todd, Maria Blanco, Lyle B. Dun- 
ning, Cyril Good, Damien LaLonde, Andre LeBer, 
Marie Mosher, Pauli E. Savard, Charles Smith, 
Guy Tremblay, Gilberto Isais, Jean Landry, Ro- 
lande Lefebvre, Gilles Rozier, Stan Slavan, 
Lionel Prevost, Pat O'Keefe. 

Portland, Me., Local 364—Edwy. T. Brown, 
Louis Dellawalle, Ralph Dill, Clifford Gallupe, 
Ernest George, Jr., Robert Greenwood, William 
Holland, Frank Huff, John Jenkins, James Man- 
ning, Frederick L. Mitchell, Joseph Partico, 
Janice Sullivan, Chas. Thompson, Irving Neilsen. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Roger H. Fogel- 
quist, Charles M. Mulkern. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Anthony Bellino. 


EXPULSIONS 


Ill., Local 29—James Potter. 

Mich., Local 5—Edwin G. Angell, 
(Acq) Adair, Thomas F. Baker, Albert 
Baldori, Louis Bandy, Rodger D. Bartlett, Wm. 
(Tweed) Beard, John Beatty, Clattie M. (Pat 
Marvin) Berryman, Jr., William H. (Bill) Brewer, 
Sigmund Stanley Brodie, George A. Buckner, 
John &. Bunton, Joseph S. Burton, William B. 
Campbell, Ellsworth L. Carle, Richard Harold 
Chirite, Francis Harold Clark, Leonard Czar- 
nowski, David J. Deloughary, Casmier J. 
(Larry Kay) Dreyfus, Steve Joseph (Joe Garber) 
Garber, Clarence A. Gould, Edward J. (Gray) 
Grzesik, John L. Hammond, Owen (Bob) Hunt, 
Jr., Charles N. Johnson, Norman E. Kononowicz, 
Maurice Scott Lacy, Wallace (Wally) Lancton, 
John Jacob Lansky, Edward Henry Lewis, Willie 
T. (Jack Lucker) Luker, Bessie (Bonnier) Makres, 
Charles Wesley (Chuck) Marshall, Hal Miller, 
John E. Miller, Leonard R. (Lenny Nelson) 
Nelkin, Edward F. (Parry) Paryaski, John W. 
Phillips, Billy Frank Pool, Frank Porter, W. 
Curtis Porter, Geza (Gus Ritz) Ratzenberger, Jr., 


Belleville, 
Detroit, 
Earl A. 


Herbert Carl Ritz, James Miller Sam, John J. 
Sandor, Theodore Sheeley, Geraldine (Shaw) 
Smith, Earl F. Van Dyke, Walter A. Walker, 


Alfred H. (Bud) Webster, Donald Harvey Winter, 
William A. Zelenak, Jr., Herbert Ziesmer, Belva 
White, Clarence A. (Clair) Perrault, 
Ivan Ward. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Floyd H. Whaley, 
Donald Grabowski. 


Charles — 


ERASURES 


Miami, Fla., Local 655—Morry (Morry Wilde) 
Weiden, William (Flea) Madden. 

Baraboo, Wis., Local 327—Arthur Cady, Mr, 
Arthur Cady, Patrick (Pat) Carroll, Dean Budde 
Robert Swanson, Francis Dederick, Joanne Dureg 
Clark Elderkin, Dean Frye, Helen Garcia, Clif. 
ford Hinz, John Howell, Howard Hengstler, Ray. 
mond Jenswold, Irvin Janata, Maybelle Krueger 
Rudolph Levy, Nathan McClure, R. E. Machovec. 
Keith Moungey, Virgil Novy, Robert Robinson’ 
Sylvester Ryczek, Kenneth St. Clair, Theodore 
Slausen, Robert Schlueter, Mrs. Robert Schlueter 
Alphonse Thering, Ray Wallace, Donald Walker, 


Donald Ward, lola Wegert, Harold White. 
Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Floyd Batchelor 

Jimmy Kish, Henry Nemitz, George Nemitz, 

Frank Urban, John Lee. ; 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Otto DePalma, Francis 
C. Edwards, John W. Mitchell, Charles O, Wig. 


mayer. 
Gary, Ind., Local 622—Leslie Fisher. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Perry L. Botkin, 


Jr., John L. Bunch, Jr., Shirley Peacock Janeway, 
Alfred Morely, William E. Prather, Robert |, 
Rooker, Asher Sizemore, Robert Stein, Jamey 
E. Stone, Robert Van Nuys, Donald R. Wittig, 
Nelson W. Wyle. ‘ 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Herman Cypret, 


Fred J. Rockhold. 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, Local 518—Alyr 
Robichaud. 


Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., Loc 
39—Donald Bath, Frederick Aliota. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Earl R. Welk, 
Ray J. Abrams, Carlos Q. Cabrera, Wilburt Pr. 
sock, Ray A. Abramson, Gloria Gasper, Shafeck 
Kareem, Gustav L. Lindgren, Joseph P. Sano, 
Robert Williams, Lester Elgart, Luigi Pasqualoni, 
Eve Kramer, Carlos Diaz, John O. Sciapli, Agnes 
E, J. Price, Harvard Lavine, Donald A. Lanelos, 
James Rodis, Rolando Sainz, Albert Stevenson, Jr,, 
Gilbert C. Stevens, Elmer Snowden, Burton Harris, 
Al Lombardi. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Robert Boyd, Philip 
P. Bruno, Philip A. Cerasoli, Vincent Chris, 
Warren L. Downie, Ellison Epner, Al Evans, 
William L. Flanagan, Elizabeth Goldstein, Monia 
Marvel, Robert Prince, Eugene A. Scheel, Nichola 
Tosti, C. Glen Wilkes. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Alice M. Bednar, 
Robert E. Byrnes, Milton M. Chenoweth, Frank 
C. Genisot, Betty Hirt, Peter Krogseng, Arthur 
F. LaPalme, Harry V. Norling, Merrill K. Otnes, 
Lawrence A. Pavek, Noble Samuels, John VW. 
Smith, Donald D. Specht, Dorothy E. Wilson, 
Frank G. Young, Jr., Bernice L. Brown, Joseph 
N. Chambers, Ralph T. Cline, Henry J. Grams, 
Fred L. Jennie, Jr., Geraldine V. Kujawa, Clay- 
ton D. McGrath, John F. Nowicki, James £ 
Oxendale, Arling A. Reese, David A. Schum, 
Ronald E. Sorenson, Marlin I. Tingvold, Alben 
J. Winterbauer. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Calvin Barton, Ray 
mond George. 

San Francisco, Calif., 
tardis, Hrach Yacoubian, 

Stockton, Calif., Local 
Bernie Faunce, Jack Murphy, L. 
Leon Bryant, Jesse Amos. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local 193—Robert Berkert, Dz 
vid Henschel, Leo Schweitzer, Ben Serries, Harold 
Tubbs, Christian Olson, Ed Heathcote, Josept 
Weiss, Weiss Harmonizers, Warren Downie, Not 
bert Berend. 


Local 6—Stratos Vs 

Patricia Linhart. 
189—Orval Dorset, 

D. Stackhous, 





Official Business 
(Continued from page forty) 


Miami, Fla., Local 655-—Roy Pot 
torf, Anthony E. Franchina. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Ke 
(Steffel) Harvey, Peter Ochs, Sr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 
Dick Long, Wendell R. Lundholm. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—David 
E. Bogenhard. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Joh2 
C. Coll, William P. DeNike, Alex 
ander Haas, Michael Pingitore, Jos 
Robotti, George H. Simon, Julius 
Sands, E. Melvin Merritt, Irving A 
Dickman, Sidney Dix, Mario Mar 
gardio, Kathleen O’Hanlon, Frank 
Scheuer, Cameron Crosbie, Robert 
Berwaldt, Irving Berkowitz, Samuel 
L. Cheslar, William Halmesco, Mal: 
colm Hallett, Joseph Papa. 

Oconto Falls, Wis., Local 648- 
Mrs. Genevieve Peterson. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—JoeyJ., 
Reynolds, Max Adkins. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85- 
Joseph Galietta. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6 
Coral S. Davis, Mrs. Aimee C. Bres 
lan (Wickham), James C. Paters0l, 
Oddone Cortelazzi. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 1! 
—Ernest Bridges. 
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Great Trumpet Section a 























Pictured above, left to right, JAN GARBER listens to praise of CONN 22B trumpets by SAM SCHRAMM, BILL KLEEB and ART TAYLOR 


they agree 100% on Conn 22B trumpet 


Jan Garber, above, the ‘Idol of the Airlanes’’ for more than twenty 
years, is shown with his fine trumpet section composed of Sam Schramm, 
Bill Kleeb and Art Taylor—all proud users of CONN 22B trumpets. All 


agree that CONN trumpets are tops, with just the right resistance to 





produce tone with a fine “edge.” 


No matter what your playing requirements, you'll 
find a CONN instrument just right for you and 
very important quality so necessary to modern playing. Much credit for your section! Try one of the many Conn models 
today. See your dealer, or write for free literature. 


lities of C oe : , q , CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
qualities of Conn trumpets. [hey feel that there is a great advantage in C. G. CONN LTD.. Dept. 123, Elkhart, Indiana 


This great trumpet section is noted for perfect ‘‘blend”’ of tone. . . that 
their playing success is given to the fine intonation and general tone 


using all Conns, built to the same perfect pitch and intonation standards. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER O F BAN D INSTRUMENTS 
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They're all switching 
to 
BRILHART REEDS 
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BRILHART MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
BOX 36 HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK 


Makers. of the amous $rulhart Mouthpiece 








